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The big thing about the 
shoestring catch is to know 
when to try it and when not 



Two new kinds of 

Chico Slacks turn in star performances, 
thanks to Acrilan*. 

Luxury, Low Upkeep: Get this for an act. Your 
luxurious, lightweight Chico slacks... in a superb 
blend of Acrilan and wool... shrug off wrinkles... 
keep their impeccably-tailored looks . . . stay crisply 
pressed day after day! Spend little time at the 
cleaners. For these talents, top billing goes to 
Acrilan acrylic fiber by Chemstrand. 

Luxury, Wash & Wear: What a performance these 
Chico slacks give! Thanks to the high Acrilan 
content of their Acrilan-rayon blend, you can ma- 
chine-wash them at the warm-water setting, right 
through the full spin cycle . . . and dry in preheated 
dryer at low (140-160°) temperature setting. If you 
don’t have an automatic dryer, stop machine before 
spin cycle and let slacks drip dry. Either way, they'll 
go on again looking their smartly-styled best with 
little if any ironing! 

They’re on stage now... in the right summer shades 
...at your favorite dealer for Chico® slacks by 

Esquire Spurt sueur t‘o. 

ACRILAN 


THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1 - Plants: ACRILAN*ACRYLIC FIBER- Decatur. Ala. • CHEMSTRAND ‘NYLON— Pensacola, Fla, 
See "Jefferson Drum," new adventure series starring Jeff Richards, F/iday nights. NBC-TV Network, sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check paper for time 



Smileacje/ 



EXTREME SPEED HOUR- AFTER-HOUR causes "stand- 
ing waves” in an ordinary tire (above). This distortion 
beats them up, often tears them to pieces. That’s why 
B.F.Goodrich — after testing hundreds of different cord 
angles, cord fabrics, treads — designed a tubeless, nylon-cord 
tire for drivers who hit the speed limit and stay there! 
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NO DISTORTION EVEN AT 110 MPH! Test photo 
(above) proves new Silvertown 125 rides steady, shrugs 
off the thudding impact, heat and flexing of high-speed 
driving. B.F. Goodrich licked distortion by using special 
high-speed construction and six plies of sturdy nylon cord, 
instead of the usual four, in the new Silvertown 125. 


DRIVING WAS MEANT TO BE FUN! GET A SET OF SILVERTOWN 125s 
SOON AND STOP WORRYING ABOUT YOUR TIRES! 


See the B.F.Goodrich dealer in your neighborhood. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. B.F. Goodrich Tire Company , A Division of The B.F. Goodrich Company. 


B.F.Goodrich 


Silvertown 125 
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~tf)6 better 
-fo see iA/ifh, 
(ml j dear 


When the lady wants to see the 
thrilling photo finish, make no mistake 
. . . she will . . . better and more clearly, 
with a new Bausch & Lomb Zephyr-Light 
Binocular. She discovered, while on 
vacation, the fun of bringing distant views 
up close . . . and now, at the height of 
the race, all the excitement of horses 
pounding across the finish line is hers 
to enjoy in crisp, bright, close-up detail. 

For ’a day at the races, the yacht 
club, or when traveling, you’ll find there’s 
more to see more clearly with a binocular 
by Bausch & Lomb. And remember, 
when you buy a B&L binocular, you 
pay for the world’s best . . . and get it. 
There’s a booklet to tell you all about it; 
just write Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 

11729 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

from $192.50 
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Cover: Richie Ashburn ► 

The Philadelphia star de- 
scribes in this issue his out- 
fielding and base running 
techniques, concluding our 
series on Big League Secrets. 

Drawings by Ed Vebcll 


Next week 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



► An Indianapolis “500" 
Preview, with a report from 
the Speedway assessing cars 
and drivers; and the story of 
Tony Hulman, the modest 
millionaire who runs the race. 


^ As Herb Score rears back 
and throws his fast ball to a 
batter, John G. Zimmerman 
captures the Indians’ pitching 
ace in action on the mound in 
four dramatic pages of color. 


► On the eve of National 
Physical Fitness Week, a new 
progress report on fitness has 
news, encouraging and other- 
wise, about what has been ac- 
complished since last August. 


Acknowledgments on page SO 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the week 


RECORD BREAKERS — GARY HEINRICH, 
flipper-footed Hayward (Calif.! H.S. young- 
ster who is rapidly becoming one of nation's 
best Olympic prospects, hauled down si ill 
another U.S. interscholastic swim record at 
Santa Clara, energetically splashing 440- 
yard freestyle in 4:28.5 (May 9). 

RUSSIAN WEIGHT LIFTERS STEPHAN ULYA- 
NOV and VASILI stepanov huffed and 
puffed to new world marks at Alushta but 
were among missing when Soviet hefters (see 
page. 27) arrived in U.S. for three matches 
against American muscle stretchers. Ban- 
tamweight. Ulyanov lifted 241.5 pounds in 
two hands press, while Light Heavyweight 
Stepanov pressed 330.7 pounds (May 5). 

GRIGORY PANICIIKIN, hustling Russian 
heel-and-toer, gave able demonstration of 
man in hurry, wiggling to two world walk- 
ing records in 48 hours. Panichkin ambled 
10,000 meters in 42:18.3 at Stalinabad 
(May 7i, two flays later strolled 20 kilome- 
ters in 1:27:38.(5. 


BASEBALL -NATIONAL LEAGUE began to 
take on more familiar look as Milwaukee, 
with clutch-hitting assist from Catcher Del 
Crandall, swept pair from St. Louis, three 
from Cincinnati, moved into first place 
ahead of Pittsburgh and San Francisco. But 
both Pirates, with four straight over Phila- 
delphia, and Giants, with streak of own 
against Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, stood 
ready to challenge Braves for lead. Chicago 
Cubs had misfortune to run into untracked 
Cards, bowed four times in row, slipped 
back to reality and fourth place. 

new york Yankees, forced to sit idly by 
while rain fell, found Washington breathing 
ever so softly down their necks, so cooled 
off Senators by taking three out of four to 
stretch American League lead to 2J-f> games. 
Baltimore, Detroit and Chicago were on 
rise, began to make threatening signs, but 
Yankee pitching gave Casey Stengel com- 
fortable feeling of security. 


accent on the deed . . . 



ALERT CAMERA catches Birdie Tebbetts, 
bounced by ump, managing Redlegs to 10-S 
win over the Cubs from right field at Chicago. 


basketball— u.s. men wound up Russian 
invasion in flurry of baskets, piled up 101- 
58 victory over Riga, Soviet national cham- 
pion, at Leningrad, to complete six-game 
sweep. Back home after adulation by ad- 
miring Russians. Coach Warren Womble 
had praise for his AAU stars, described Rus- 
sians as "strong drivers,” attributed their 
lack of success to fact they "did not have 
the same training or finesse" as Americans. 


soccer British soccer fans, among most 
understanding in world, were staggered by 
word that triumphant Bolton Wanderers, 
who beat Manchester United in Cup Final, 
were stoned and pelted with tomatoes and 
flour-bombs by teen-age hooligans as they 
passed through Manchester and neighboring 
Salford on way to home-town celebration. 

Ecuador soccer fans, too, demonstrated 
their understanding, 10,000 of them cheer- 
ing Vice-President Richard Nixon after tour- 
ing U.S. executive, stoned by Communist- 
led student demonstrators in Lima, Peru, 
showed up for match at Quito. Grinning 
Nixon won “rims” from crowd with frank 
admission that his grade-school teammates 
urged him to give up soccer because “I didn't 
know how to use my head.” 


GOLF harvie WARD JR., baby-faced San 
Francisco amateur who was set down for 
year for accepting unauthorized tournament 
expenses from Emnloyer Ed Lowery, is hack 
in good graces of USGA, will go after his 
third U.S. Amateur title next September. 
Happy over reinstatement, Ward looked 
ahead to future but admitted, "I'm afraid I 
kind of let my game go to pot.” 

JULIUS boros, phlegmatic 38-year-old 
who hadn't won since he took golfing's rich- 
est prize at Tam O’Shanter in 1955, holed 
10-footer on final green to stave off Cary 
Middleeoff by single stroke, captured Hot 
Springs (Ark.) Open with 273. 



veteran rookie Juan Fangio (righi) and 
Lloyd Axle peel stripes off car after passing 
130 mph test at Indianapolis ( see page 26). 


boxing -joe brown, crafty old pro who 
packs punch of mule in both hands, let 
Challenger Ralph Dupas flit to his heart’s 
content, finally caught dancing rival with 
jaw-jarring left hooks (see below), floored 
New Orleans dandy three times, retained 
lightweight title by TKO in eighth round 
before 11.000, who stuffed $68,740 into 
Promoter-Manager Lou Viscusi’s bulging 
till at Houston. Reflected Brown: "He's a 
pretty good fighter, but I'm a better one." 

JOEY giardello, fighting way back into 
middleweight contention, was at his coun- 
terpunching best against flailing strong 
boy, Rory Calhoun, bouncing muscular 
music lover to canvas in fourth and sixth 
before winning decision in non-TV 10- 
rounder which attracted 8,891 at San Fran- 
cisco. . Crowed Giardello: “My sparring 
partner was tougher." 


horse racing— silky sullivan. third 
from last in Derby, was still first in hearts of 
$2 bettors, who turned out in droves to 
watch palpitating Californian breeze six 
furlongs in 1:1 5? s, mile in restrained 1:44, 
in Pimlico workout for Saturday’s Preak- 
ness, when he will seek to redeem himself 
against likes of Tim Tam. Lincoln Road, 
Noureddin, Jewel’s Reward. 

IDUN. prize unbeaten 2-year-old filly 
of 1957, returned to races as 3-year-old 
at Garden State, coasted home by 7J4 
lengths under Dave Erb in 6-furlong Betsy 
Ross Trial for ninth straight victory. 

round table, strong-hoofed 4-year-old 
who has been almost as good a producer as 
Owner Travis Kerr’s spurting Oklahoma oil 
wells, ran away and hid from nine second- 
rate rivals in $50,000 Caliente Handicap, 
added $31,800 to his earnings, joined Cita- 
tion and Nashua as racing’s only million- 
aires. His total: $1,005,764. 


BOATING- YALE, helped along by brisk tail- 
wind and strong current, fought off chal- 
lenging Cornell and Princeton, shot across 
finish line to win Carnegie Cup in 8:35.8. 
recoril for 1 |ki miles on Princeton's Carnegie 
Lake, remained crew to beat in East. But 
Elis may get tussle from up-and-coming 



lightweight champ Joe Brown balances 
daintily on toes after booming left hook top- 
ples Ralph Dupas in title bout at Houston. 
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faces in the crowd 


Harvard, winner of three straight {see right), 
in Eastern Sprints this Saturday. 

WASHINGTON - , ineligible for IRA Regatta 
at Syracuse but with eye on Britain's Hen- 
ley Regatta, outstroked California by 4 VS 
lengths on Oakland (Calif.) Estuary, held 
position as best in West. 

norm EVANS, home-town hydro jockey, 
thunderboated spanking-new Miss Bardaltl 
home first in final heat, when Bill Mun- 
cey's Miss Thriftway sputtered and died on 
Washington's wind-ruffled Lake Chelan, av- 
eraged 101.6 mph to win Apple Cup. 


TRACK & 'IELD WEST COAST RELAYS at 
Fresno, Calif, failed to live up to adopted 
slogan (“where world records are broken") 
but produced several better-than-average 
performances as USC won team title for 
13th straight year. USC’s hefty Rink Bahka 
whirled discus 186 feet, while Parry O'Brien 
lofted shot 61 feet 3 * > inches. UCLA's Ra- 
ter Johnson tossed javelin 238 feet 1 1 inches. 
Harbor Junior College's Bill Jackson leaped 
25 feet 9 !.( inches in broad jump. UCLA's 
George Roubanis and Striders Club's Ron 
Morris soared 15 feet inch in pole vault. 
Best foot effort: 9.4 hundred by San Jose 
Stale's unbeaten (in 19 sprints) Ray Norton. 

velisa MUGOSA, earnest Yugoslav who 
is now student at NYU. stretched his legs 
through handicap mile in 4:04.8. fastest out- 
door time ever in East, at Rye. N.Y. 


MOTOR SPORTS ITALY’S 1.1 IGI MUSSO 
and Belgium's OLTVIEH Genuebien teamed 
up to push Ferrari 3.000 over twisting 45- 
mile circuit at Palermo. Italy at average 
58.52 mph, covered 605 miles in 10:37:58.1 
to win Targa Florio road race, give Ferrari 
third victory in race for world sports-car 
championship. 


FIELD TRIALS \TOM BOB. spunky 4- 
year-old trial-wise male Chesapeake owned 
and handled by Dr. John Lundy, faultlessly 
marked and retrieved from icy waters of 
Boise River, walked off with second Open 
All-Age stake in National Chesapeake Spe- 
cialty Retriever Trials at Star, Idaho. 


FOR THE RECORD 

boating STANFORD, over USC. UCLA, by 4 
lengths, in ll :5.', for 2 m., Son Palm, Calif. 
SYRACUSE, nrcr Dartmouth, Rutger*, hg 4 
lengths, in 10:00.8 for 2 in., Syracuse, N.Y. 

boxing — TONY ANTHONY, 6-round KO over 

Artie Miller, light heavyweights, New York. 

VINCE MARTINEZ, 7-round TKO over ,4r- 
marut Savoie, welterweights, Boston. 

CARl.OS ORTIZ, Ill-round decision over Joey 
l.o pes, lightweights, Hollywood. 

golf BEVERLY HANSON, Indio, Calif., Law- 
ton <Okia. 1 Open, with 21 2 for S ’, holes. 

gymnastics -LOS ANGELES Tl RNERS, 1 It 

team title, with 52' ,j pis., Los Angeles. All-round 
champion: Jark Berkner, Los Angeles Turners. 

horse racing OH JOHNNY: $5!i,tlOii Urey 
Lag H ., I ' ■ m., by liewl, in 1 :50, Jamaica. Bill Bu- 

EKABA: $ 50,000 Golden Gate //., I 1 . in., by 
neck, in l Golden Gate. Peter Moreno up. 
TALENT SHOW: $28,750 Delaware Valley SI., 
G by *4 length, in 1:1 o- j. Garden Stale. Willie. 

PINE SHOT: Nall. Hunt Cup, 2 »»„ by neck, 
in V'OG.l, Malrern, Pa. Eddie Deveau ap. 

motor sports CURTIS TURNER, Roanoke, 
I’li.. NASCAR Rebel .too, with 1 oil. 112 4- mph a cer- 
age 'record', in 11/58 Ford, Darlington, S.C. 
RICHARD DOYEN 'driven anil CLAY GIBUS 
' navigator ', Milwaukee, Ohio Sports Car Rally, 
18’, seconds error, in Corvette, Alt. Vernon. Ohio. 

SHOOTING Nut!. \ mn'i.ur l re. or I 

pianships, New York BEN HJGGINSON. 
Newburgh. N . Y ., men's singles and sr. singles, 
with I H7 out of 200. 

NICK EGAN. New York, doubles, with H2 nut 

MARY CHRISTOPHER, Bristol, Pa., ladies' 
singles, with 184 ant of 200. 

TENNIS —/ 1 t NCIIO GONZALES, orer Hoad, 

4 matches to J. Gonzales trails pro lour, 41-22. 

track s field TEXAS. Southwest Confer- 
ence title, with t‘l pis., Dallas. 

MARYLAND, Atlantic Coast Conference title, 
with 72 hi pis., Durham, N.C. 
in/. «c- M I RY, Southern Conference title, with 
47' i pi*., Darideon, NC, 

HOUSTON, Missouri Valley Conference title, 
with 58 pis., Dec Moines. 

VOLLEYBALL 'Nall. championships, Scranton, 
Pa. - HOLLYWOOD Y MCA , over Detroit 
YAW A. 15-8, 15-!t, musters title; nrcr Heal Side 
JCC, Los Angeles, 15-11, 15-10, open title. 
FLORIDA STATE, orer Kansas, 1 4-1 1, 15-2. 
college litle. 

USAF, orer Los Alamilos NAS, 15-1, 0-12, 15-1, 
Armed Forres title. 



lusty swipe by Jean Gaertner drives ball 
past futile Long Beach block as Santa Monica 
won women’s volleyball title at Scranton, Pa. 


ROOKIE BOWLER Aly Khan spins ball wick- 
etward to open match between Pakistani Test 
cricketers and New York team {{see page 21). 



ilene somkan, pretty 
20-year-old brunette, 
may not be able to 
hit her weight but her 
ability to keep statis- 
tics and detect flaws in 
opposition has made 
her invaluable as Long 
Island U.'s first coed 
basebalf manager. 


ALEX HENDERSON. lean, 
short-haired Aussie 
who runs almost for- 
ever in practice, ram- 
bled through mile in 
4:03.1, fastest out- 
doors in nation this 
year, led Arizona State 
to Border Conference 
title at Tempe. 



HARVEY LOVE. IJ. of 
Washington-trained 
Harvard crew coach, 
had little to work with 
at start of season, but 
inexperienced Crim- 
son varsity outstroked 
Penn. Navy boats at 
Boston, is still unbeat- 
en after three races. 


BRI'CK MACDONALD, 
Port Washington, N.Y. 
schoolteacher who won 
AAU 10,000-meter 
walking title, voiced 
onecomplaint: “People 
who see you walking 
with that stiff-legged, 
hip-swiveling motion 
think you're nuts." 






MIKHAIL BOTVINNIK, 
47. reserved Leningrad 
elect rical engineer once 
described as “cat. who 
walks by himself," 
maneuvered chessmen 
for two months, re- 
gained world chess 
title from Vasily Smy- 
slov in Moscow. 


JERRY I.L'CAS. Middle- 
town (Ohio) H.S. bas- 
ketball star, ended 
chase for his services 
by declaring for Ohio 
State but left unan- 
swered destination of 
his coach. Paul Walk- 
er, who said: “Where 
I go. Jerry goes." 




johnny bower, rough- 
and-ready Cleveland 
goalie who can count 
108 stitches in his face 
in 13 years of kicking 
out shots, was reward- 
ed for greatest year 
with his third straight 
American Hockey 
League MVP award. 
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PARIS 

BELTS 


X-RAY 


Washington got to a half game, out of 
first, but it didn't scare the Yanks 


“Tops” for your trousers 



tic belt with a royal 
touch, by “Paris”*, 
of course, who adds 
the brilliance of 
gold metallic 
threads and the 
unique stirrup 
buckle to this fasci- 
nating 1 "style. $2.50. 


•Ron. I'. 8. Pat. Off. A. Stein & 
Co m puny • Chicago • Now York 



stabilized play around second base helped give the Senators their best start in 
many years. Second Baseman Ken Aspromonte (left), a recent Red Sox reject, hit .409 
for the week and teamed well with veteran ex-National League Shortstop Rocky 
Bridges, who was batting .297, a heady 61 points higher than his lifetime average. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (5/4—5/10) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Milwaukee 5-0 

San Francisco 5-2 

Pittsburgh 4-3 

Chicago 3-4 

Los Angeles 3-4 

SI. Louis 2-3 

Cincinnati 2-5 

Philadelphia 2-5 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


New York 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Washington 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Kansas City 


2-0 

3- 1 

4- 2 
2-1 


Season Week 


Season 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


Covington 

Cepeda 

Thomas 

Walls 

Furillo 

Musial 

Hoak 

Lopata 


.438 Schoendienst .326 

.375 Mays .387 

.333 Thomas .344 

.357 Walls .344 

.435 Gilliam .312 

.389 Musial .480 

.286 Hoak .364 

.417 Hamner .341 


Mathews 7 Spahn 5-0 

2 with 8 Monzant 3-3 

Thomas 9 2 with 4-1 

Walls 9 Elston 4-0 

3 with 4 Podres 4-1 

Musial 4 L. McDaniel 2-2 

3 with 2 Purkey 3-1 

Lopata 3 2 with 3-2 


Lumpe .714 McDougald 

Nieman .583 Robinson 

Malzone .400 Runnels 

Fox .538 Fox 

Aspromonte .409 Zauchin 

Bertoia .320 Kuenn 

Avila .389 Vernon 

Held .375 Cerv 


.357 Jensen 
.361 Lollar 
.333 2 wilh 
.344 Boone 
.360 Brown 
.354 Cerv 


4 Hoelt 
4 Grant 
9 Garver 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to May 10) 

WORST 

McMillan, Cin .105 
Consolo, Bos .125 
T. Taylor, Chi 0 
(in 90 AB) 


Home run 
hitlers (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 

ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 

Team runs (NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 
Team hits (ALj 


BEST 

Musial. St L 

McDougald. NY .403 
Thomas, Pitt 9 
Walls. Chi 9 
(1 per 10 AB) 
Cerv, KC 9 
(1 per 7 AB) 
Spahn, Mil 5-0 
Harshman, Balt 5-0 

Spahn, Mil 2.17 
Hyde, Wash 1.23 
Spahn, Mil 5 
(in 6 starts) 
Turley. NY 4 
(in 4 starts) 

San Francisco 34 
Cleveland 19 
Kansas City 19 
San Francisco 137 
Kansas City 96 
San Francisco 231 
Detroit 212 


Runnels, Bos 0 
(in 84 AB) 
Drysdale, LA 1-5 
Brewer, Bos 1-4 
Bunning, Oet 1-4 
Drysdale, LA 7.62 
Kellner, KC 8.44 

3 tied with 0 
(in 5 starts) 

4 tied with 1 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Mays, SF (.387) 
Thomas. Pitt ( 344) 
Banks, Chi (.319) 
Spencer, SF (.333) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cerv, KC (.354) 
Minoso, Clev (.271) 
Kuenn. Det (.344) 
Malzone, Bos (.281) 
F. Bolling. Det (.240) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Cepeda, SF .322 
Cepeda, SF 8 
Cepeda. SF 21 
Semproch, Phil 3-2 


Pearson. Wash .309 
Marshall. Balt 1 
Pearson, Wash 5 
Grant, Clev 3-1 
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MEMO from the publisher 


O NE place where for almost half 
a century the roar of the crowd 
has risen above even the mighty roar 
of the engines is the Indianapolis 
Speedway. This coming Memorial 
Day, in the 42nd running of the 
“500,” the engines will roar again — 
and the crowd, the largest that at- 
tends a single sporting event in the 
country, will roar louder. 

Yet there have been times in the 
history of this event when it looked 
as if it would never take place again, 
ending without a roar, a bang or 
even a whimper. 

As part of its Preview next week of 
the Indianapolis “500,” Sports Il- 
lustrated presents Robert Shaplen’s 
story of the individual who is respon- 
sible, perhaps more than any (and 
there have been others), for keeping 
the motor racing classic not only alive 
but kicking in the absolute top rank 
of sporting competition. 

Many illustrious names have been 
associated with the “500,” like Ray 
Harroun, Barney Oldfield, Fred Of- 
fenhauser, Lou Meyer, Wilbur Shaw 
and Eddie Rickenbacker. 

Rickenbacker bought the Speed- 
way in 1927 and ran the “500” superb- 
ly until World War II called a halt. 
At war’s end the Speedway had in- 
evitably deteriorated. The late Wil- 
bur Shaw began to look for a way and 
the means to bring the Brickyard 
back to glory. Rickenbacker was will- 
ing to sell it, but preferably to some- 
one able to do it justice. 

Shaw found the means finally — a 



man whose name, illustrious though 
it was in Indiana, was comparatively 
unfamiliar beyond the borders of the 
Hoosier State. This is odd because 
he was an exceptional football and 
track star for Yale, has performed 
unduplicated feats in deep-sea fishing 
and, apart from this, owns one of 
America’s great fortunes. He is a man 
who, until he bought the Speedway, 
seemed to keep himself almost de- 
liberately in the background. 

In 1946 he returned the “500” to 
its greatness and has kept it there 
ever since. 

His name now has luster far be- 
yond Indiana. And the reasons for 
this are as clear in Shaplen’s story as 
the meaning on Memorial Day of 
the time-honored words, “Gentlemen, 
start your engines.” 

Shaplen will be telling the story, 
to date, of Anton Hulman Jr., of Terre 
Haute, Indiana— an important part 
of the story, to date, of the race 
which on May 30 makes Indianapolis 
the place in the world where the 
crowd roars loudest. 


New all-transistor 
recorder works 
anywhere without 
plug-in! 



Yes, it's true. The name is Dictet. 
The maker is Dictaphone. 

New Dictet is no bigger than a 
medium-length novel. Yet its intrepid 
little mercury batteries allow’ it to 
record anything from a whisper to a 
voice ten feet away. 

To work it, simply pick up the 
mike and talk. Microphone acts as a 
speaker for instant playback. 

Dictet is ideal for travel notes, 
random ideas, field reports, and . . . 
well, you name it. There is a coupon 
somewhere close. Use it— now! 

DICTET 

BY 

DICTAPHONE* 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. SI-58 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full-color booklet on new Dictet. 

Name 

Compan y 

Address 
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With this new shaft you’ll 



The all-new PRO FIT shaft 
by True Temper 


It took a completely new steel alloy to 
control flexibility this new way, to help 
your game like nothing before 

Here’s a shaft that will let you play the game that’s 
in you — the game you may never have played. By 
using a newly developed CMB* steel, we’ve been 
able to control flexibility in a way never before 
possible. We’ve made a shaft with the sweetest “feel” 
you’ve ever experienced. You’ll notice it your first 
swing. But there’s more . . . 

We’ve removed all the variation from shaft perform- 
ance. The Pro Fit shaft permits club makers to offer 
you balanced sets of clubs, each with the same degree 
of perfectly controlled flexibility. You’ll find your 
drives going just a little farther, your approaches 
landing just a little closer to the pin . . . consistently. 


This is what will amaze you when you try clubs with 
Pro Fit shafts . . . not just the wonderful “feel”, 
but the consistency of their performance. 

The top club makers will offer the Pro Fit shaft, 

adapted to each manufacturer’s specifications. Each 
will offer it in a complete range of lengths and flexes, 
from an extra-stiff Ilex for first-rate professionals to 
a special flex for women. By watching your swing, 
and taking into account your age and build, your 
pro can “fit” you with clubs that are exactly right for 
you (see right). The True Temper Pro Fit label will 
be on each shaft. Look for it. Try the clubs. You’ll be 
in for your biggest golfing thrill since that first birdie. 

* Chrome-manganese-boron alloy 

True Temper l 
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There’s a Pro Fit shaft 
for the extra-strong 
player with an extra- 
powerful swing. 


A pro can “custom fit” 
the man with an aver- 
age swing with the right 
Pro Fit shaft. 


A man with less weight 
behind his swing can 
get a Pro Fit shaft that 
will help his game. 


There’s a Pro Fit shaft to 
provide extra “whip” for 
the player with a slower- 
than-average swing. 


For women there’s a 
special Pro Fit design, 
“flexed” just right for 
them. 


Your "pro" will fit you with just the right PRO FIT 
shafts for your build, your height, your swing 
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“This man is a 

City Editor . . . 
I always shine his 

BATES SHOES ” 


Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends 

BATES SHOE COMPANY • WEBSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


City Editor or reporter . . . 
everybody can enjoy 

BATES SHOES. 

Most styles, $ 1 2.95 to $2 1 .95 
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ASK THE MAN BEHIND THE BAR if he knows of 
any other beer whose ingredients are printed 
on the label. On bottles, cans. . .yes, 
and on every barrel of Budv/eiser draught. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. • ST. LOUIS • NEWARK • LOS ANGEil - 



HATS IN THE WORLDLY MANNER 



All the world’s fair 
to the man in the Dohhs Pavilion! 

Dobbs got an idea from the sleek low silhouette of 
the U. S. Pavilion at the Brussels Fair. You see the 
result on the man facing you. The crisp, clean lines 
of his straw are remarkably akin to those of the 
U. S. Pavilion. We call it . . . the Dobbs Pavilion. His 
friend sports the equally slim Dobbs Fore <i Aft 

DOBBS IS A DIVISION OF HAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


. . . it’s the famous Sailor hat with the brim-front 
turned down and the back up. 

The bands? Ah— Orient-inspired, of silks and 
golds to add a rakish refinement to a man's appear- 
ance. Summer straws by Dobbs . . . wherever finer 
hats are sold. Dobbs, Park Ave. at 49th St., N. Y. 






FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


TROUT: NEW YORK: Beaverkill and Willmve- 
moc C and only slightly H after last week's 
deluge, and spy reports shad-fly hatch under 
way. Barring further unpleasant weather. 
OVG for next two weeks. 

PENNSYLVANIA: FP, with all streams H and It. 
Minnesota: FG: lakes and streams L and C 
and yielding worthy catches on salmon eggs 
or red fluorescent yarn. Best of many was 
9-pound 6-ounce rainbow coaxed from Ar- 
rowhead River on north shore by 18-year-old 
Donald Anderson of Grand Marais. WT too 
low for flies, but OG. 

Wisconsin: Brule River FG with many 3- 
to 6-pound rainbows available. WT 44, river 
L and C and roads passable. 

Michigan: Streams abnormally L and C 
thanks to drought and trout rising in force 
to early hatches. FG particularly on Au 
Sable and Pierre Marquette, where 4- to 6- 
pound browns are considered average. FP on 
Manistee. Betsie and Platte, where lamprey 
eels have taken saddening toll of rainbows. 
General statewide OVG. 

CALIFORNIA: Season opened last week with 
bang, which illustrates explosion of angling 
throughout nation. Rowley Lake on opening 
day saw 10,515 fishermen in 3,233 boats net 
an average of six trout per man. Top rod was 
Ralph E. Eoff of Corcoran, who took 12- 
pound 14-ounce brown on red-and-black 
spotted Flatfish. OVG for next week in Gull, 
June and Grant lakes, but season is month 
late at all points above 5,000 feet. 

MARLIN: HAWAII: Early-month marlin 
catch at Kona totals six. with largest a 496- 
pound trophy bested by Doctor Lester Lowe 
of Balboa. California while fishing aboard 
Captain Henry Chee’s Mafia. 

California: FVG in Gulf of California with 
La Paz, Mazatlan and Guaymas all reward- 
ing. La Paz has scored 350 marlin to date, 
and season now at peak; OG. 

NORTH CAROLINA: First white marlin of 
Hatteras season raised last week, and agent 
advises that first blue marlin was taken last 
year on May 17. OG for heftiest of Atlantic 
marlin from now on. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NOVA SCOTIA: 
FG/OG in spite of generally H and R con- 
ditions. Last week. Medway reported 13 fish 
killed; St. Mary's 11, including 24-pounder; 
Lahave seven; and Round Hill five. 

BONEFISH: FLORIDA: FVG and no change 
expected. Last week at Key Largo, for ex- 
ample. Jerome Weinberger of Cleveland on 
first bonefishing trip hooked fish on first cast, 
fought it for half an hour on 8-pound spinning 
tackle, found his first bonefish weighed 12 } 4 
pounds, blithely went on to subdue three 
other fish of 11. 10 and 9H pounds. 

STRIPED BASS: NEW JERSEY: FF/G for 
small fish in surf at Long Branch and Spring 
Lake. Some stripers to 15 pounds in Shrews- 
bury and Navesink rivers, with anglers favor- 
ing Sea Brighl-Rumson Bridge and High- 
lands Bridge. 

Maryland: Both ends of Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge offering 15-pounders on bloodworms 
and OG. 


C — water clear 

N water normal height 
H —water high 
L —tvaler low 
R — water roily 
WT50 — water SO 0 


FG -fishing good 
FK -fishing fair 
FP fishing poor 
OVG— outlook very good 
OG— outlook good 
OP— outlook poor 



Not wishable-but washable ! 

Listen to sportscaster Bud Palmer for the good word in sports 
shirts. It’s Celaperm. 

This gifted acetate yarn seals the color in Van Heusen’s astonish- 
ingly light and lustrous shirt. Heat and humidity won’t faze it, 
washing machines won’t fade it. And the price is right (you will 
be too). Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 

VAN HEUSEN sports shirt of American Silk Mills Celaperm acetate, ace- 
tate and cotton fabric. Sewn-in stays; blue, red or gray woven bands on 
white. About $5.00. At fine stores everywhere. Celanese® Celaperm® 


uie- 


contemporary fibers 
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80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 

McKesson & bobbins, inc., n. y. 


FOND OF THINGS 
ITALIANO? 

TRY A SIP OF 


For everything from sportswear 
to sportscars, if it’s chic these 
days, it’s usually made by a fine 
Italian hand. Galliano, for ex- 
ample, is the liqueur of those who 
adventure in taste. Describe it? 
Never. You must taste it. 


COMING EVENTS 

May 16 to May 25 


■k Color television 
<8> Television 
■ Network radio 

All times E.D.T. except inhere otherwise noted 


Friday, May 16 

AUTO RACING 

SCCA National Races, Cumberland, Md. 
(through May 18). 

BASEBALL 

■ ( Chicago Cubs vs. San Francisco Giants, Chicago, 
2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 


Betsy Rawls Peach Blossom Women’s Open, 
$5,000, Spartanburg, S.C. (through May IS). 

HORSE RACING 

(Trotters) 

The Transamerica (pace), $5,000, Lebanon, 
Ohio. 


Helldorado Rodeo, $6,125, Las Vegas, Nev. 
(through May 18). 

SHOOTING 

Great Western Open Sheet Shoot, Chicago 
(through May 18). 

TENNIS 

North American Zone Tie, Venezuela vs. U.S., 
Caracas, Venezuela (through May 18). 


Coliseum Relays, Los Angeles. 

Southeastern Conference Championships, Bir- 
mingham (also May 17). 


Saturday, May 1 7 

Indianapolis "500” Qualifying Trials, Indianap- 
olis (also May 18). 

BASEBALL 

Washington Senators vs. New York Yankees, 
Washington, D.C., 2 p.m. (NBC). 

• St, Louis Cardinals vs. Los Angeles Dodgers, 
St, Louis, 2:15 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Philadelphia Phillies vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, 
Philadelphia, 1:50 p.m. (Mutual). 


Vashon Island Sailing Race (first of Tri-Island 
Series), Puget Sound. Wash, (also May 18). 
(Crew) 

Eastern Association of Rowing Colleges Cham- 
pionship Regutta, 150s, Charles River, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Eastern Association of Rowing Colleges Cham- 
pionship Regatta, heavyweights, Lake Carnegie, 


HORSE RACING 

Preakness, $100,000, 3-yr.-olds, 1 3/16 m., Pim- 
lico, Md., 5:30 p.m. (CBS). 

I.os Angeles Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds and 
up, 7 L, Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Toboggan Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds and un, 
6 f„ Belmont Park, N.Y., 4:50 p.m. (NBC). 
Dumpty Humpty Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.- 
olds and up, 6 f.. Golden Gate Fields, Calif. 
Betsy Ross Stakes, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds (fillies), 
6 f.. Garden Slate Park, N.J. 
i Trotters) 

Monitor Special, Roosevelt Raceway, N.Y. 
10:20 p.m. (NBC). 


HUNT RACING 

Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, Media, Pa. 


LACROSSE 

Army vs. Syracuse, West Point, N.Y. 
Yale vs. Harvard, New Haven, Conn. 
Johns Hopkins vs. Maryland, Baltimore. 


Pro Tour: noad vs. Gonzales, Minneapolis. 


Heplagonal Games Outdoor Championships, 
Annapolis. Md. 

Big Eight Conference Championships, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

V.S. team vs. 17.S.S.R. team, Madison Square 
Garden, New York. 

continued 
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BLOWOUT PROTECTION: Nylon cord tires protect the car 

at right-even on this sun-scorched desert road. They give lasting protection against 
the four major causes of blowout: (1) heat, (2) bumps, (3) moisture, (4) flexing. All 
tire makers use nylon cord exclusively in their better tires. For your safety insist on 
nylon cord tires when you’re buying new tires or a new car. 

THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 


LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL. 
Enjoy (ho "DU PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH" on CBS-TV. 


mm 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FOR THE MAN 
WITH A SENSE OF 
PROPORTION 



The man with a sense of proportion knows that a Dry Martini 


is not a hooker of 


gin « 


r vodka. He i 


5 enough of the 


pale, new Noilly Prat French Vermouth to make its 
civilizing presence felt. Extra dry and light by nature. 


Noillv Prat will r 


; your 


cocktails c 


j alive! 


NOILLY PRAT 


TWO KINDS: EXTRA DRY AND SWEET 
BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC.. NEW YORK, N.Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S.A. 


Sunday, May 18 

SS SSSt Coml. 


Monday, May 19 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Dos Moines. 

Tuesday, May 20 

■par““*‘“ 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Lincoln, Neb. 

Wednesday, May 21 

■ SSKrffiSSaSKS-iS'eSS 

Fd’JH 1 ““ d slou> F """ 

Thursday, May 22 

■ Doiroit Timers vs.^Now York Yankees, Delroit, 

S2 °' 000 - K ‘“‘ 

Friday, May 23 

wSw 1 ”-* 

Oleander Skoot Open, Galveston, Texas 
'through May 25). 

Saturday, May 2 A 

SS: 





Sunday, May 25 

■ Sssr.B» 1 
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Resorter 19, a stand-out beauty on the Riviera, in Rio, or at Lake Tahoe. 

A new Century thoroughbred with unmatched "convertible" styling, unique bow 
treatment, and optional removable slide-back top. Exquisite, luxurious 
upholstery and appointments. Hand-crafted under exacting quality 
control standards in genuine African Mahogany. See this magnificent 
thoroughbred at your Century dealer soon. Literature on request. 

CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Box 350, Manistee, Michigan 
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OF ROME 


INVASION 

Sport’s big news is that athletes are our 
busiest ambassadors. They are looking to 1960 for 
the most spectacular Olympics of all. Here is an early 
preview of the grandeur that will be Rome 


I N THE shrinking world of today, 
the surest passport for intercon- 
tinental travel is athletic ability. Rus- 
sian wrestlers recently toured the 
United States and Russian weight 
lifters are here now. American bas- 
ketball players have been to Moscow 
and Tiflis and Leningrad, and the fa- 
vorites of the gallery at the Masters 
golf tournament were two small and 
cheerful Japanese pros. A cricket team 
from Pakistan performed in the east- 
ern United States and American ski- 
ers people the snowy slopes of Europe. 
Since the end of World War II, sport 
on the international level has mush- 
roomed tremendously in defiance of 
cold wars and iron curtains. 

As athletes crisscross the world in 
usually friendly competition, most of 
them are looking ahead to 1960, when 
the games of the XVII Olympiad are 
scheduled for Rome. It looks like the 
greatest of all Olympic Games and 
Rome, a prime target for tourists for 
all of its 2,700 years, has preparations 
well in hand for probably the most 
overpowering influx of visitors since 
the barbarian invasions. 

Architect of the new Roman Olym- 


Photographed by Jerry Cooke 

YOUNG ROMANS 

They pose with one of the 60 statues which 
ring the Stadio dei Marmi, a 20,000-seat 
stadium which will be used for warm- 
ups before events in the Olympic Games. 


pic installations is Professor Pier Luigi 
Nervi, at 67 a restless, energetic man 
who is a poet in concrete. For the 
Olympics, Nervi is constructing the 
Tiziano Stadium and two indoor 
Sports stadiums, the recently com- 
pleted Palazzetto dello Sport and the 
Palazzo dello Sport, a coliseum which 
will seat 18,000 spectators with no 
posts to obstruct the view of the 
spectators. 

The main Olympic stadium, situ- 
ated on the Tiber north of Rome in a 
complex of buildings started under 
Mussolini and known as the Foro Ita- 
lico, will be rearranged to seat 110,000 
for the Olympic Games. Close to it 
is the Stadio dei Marmi — the Mar- 
ble Stadium, ringed by 60 imposing 
male statues— which will be used for 
warmup sessions by the competitors. 
It will be joined to the Olympic sta- 
dium by a tunnel fitted with dressing 
rooms and even a press room so that 
writers can intercept the athletes en 
route to or returning from competi- 
tion. This tunnel is now under con- 
struction. The 55,000-seat Tiziano 
Stadium will also be a part of this 
complex. Italy, unlike Australia for 
the 1956 Olympics, is on or ahead of 
schedule in all of its preparations for 
the Games. 

The only quibble Avery Brundage, 
head of the International Olympic 
Committee, could discover on his Oc- 
tober 1957 visit to Rome was a ques- 
tion of housing for the athletes who 
will be on hand. This has been taken 


care of by moving out refugees from 
Anzio and Cassino who had squatted 
in an area near the primary Olympic 
site. In place of the old truck bodies 
and one-room shanties which now 
house these unfortunates, a modern 
housing project is slated for comple- 
tion in time for occupancy by the 
athletes of the world. 

The secondary Olympic complex is 
south of Rome, which is a long haul 
from the Foro Italico on the banks of 
the Tiber. There will be located Ner- 
vi’s Palazzo dello Sport (basketball, 
boxing), the velodrome for cycling 
and accommodations for other minor 
sports. 

The financing of this widespread 
building might give Mr. Brundage 
another point to argue about. The 
Italian Olympic Committee (CONI) 
derives its income from the nation- 
al lottery (totocalcio) . The original 
(1955) estimate for the cost of Olym- 
pic construction was 4 billion lira, or 
some $6.4 million. This did not in- 
clude the Olympic Village, which is to 
be paid for by the Italian government 
and which cost another $4 million. As 
is usual, the original estimate proved 
low; Olympic structures now are esti- 
mated at $8 million and the cost of 
the Olympic Village, too, is expect- 
ed to exceed the original estimate. 
CONI’s only source of income is the 
totocalcio and this amounts to about 
$11 million per year, out of which 
some 2 million are spent promoting 
sports in schools and in the armed 
forces. 

Hotels are a-building all over Rome 
to accommodate the anticipated 2 
million-plus visitors for the Olympic 
weeks. And in Rome, a city dedicated 
to architectural beauty, most of the 
hotels and Nervi’s sports structures 
are part of the grandeur that was and 
will be Rome. 
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INDOOR SWIMMING 



INDOOR SWIMMING 

Poo] will be used for water polo 
and swimming events in the pen- 
tathlon. Built in Mussolini’s re- 
gime, it was completed in 1932. 
Murals on wall depict fantasy of 
men with sea horses. The out- 
door pool will be used for Olym- 
pic swimming and diving com- 
petition. Murals are in mosaic tile. 


MUSSOLINI MONOLITH ► 

A monument which was raised 
near Foro Jtaiico Olympic site in 
honor of II Duce in 1932. Romans 
donotobject to having Mussolini’s 
name on the single piece of Carrara 
marble. “ They haven’t destroyed 
the Baths of Caracalla, although 
Caracalla was possibly the worst 
dictator Rome has ever known.” 



OLYMPIC STADIUM 

This now seats 100,000, but a re- 
arrangement of seating will boost 
the capacity to 110,000 for the 
Olympic Games. In this stadium 
will take place the track and field 
events and the finals in soccer, 
plus the opening and closing cere- 
monies. It was first conceived by 
Mussolini for the 1944 Olympics. 
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SLUM DWELLINGS 

Due to be cleared from this site for the 
erection of Olympic Village to house 
the 8,000-odd athletes expected for 
1960. Inhabitants of the area, most 
of them refugees from Anzio and Cas- 
sino, are being given new and better 
housing by the municipality of Rome. 


ROMAN ARCHITECT 

Pier Luigi Nervi is regarded as one of 
Europe’s best engineers. The Palazzet- 
to dello Sport (right) is distinguished 
by a dome supported by the Y-shaped 
structures around it designed to give 
maximum vertical support plus the 
strength to withstand a hurricane. 
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OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL 


Opening Olympic competition will be held here if the Italian Olympic 
Committee is successful in having the track and field events postponed 
until the second week of the Games to sustain interest. This pool is lo- 
cated in the Foro Italico complex, near the principal Olympic Stadium. 





CONSTANTINE'S ARCH 

Last of the triumphal arches to 
be erected in Rome, this will be 
the site of the finish of the mara- 
thon race, which will start just 
below the Piazza del Campido- 
glio. This arch, one of the many 
architectural wonders of Rome, 
was constructed as a memorial 
to the victories of Constantine 
and has three centuries of Ro- 
man history carved in bas-relief. 


BASILICA Dl MASSENZIO 

Used in past for open-air night concerts, will 
house the wrestling competition during the 
Olympics. Seats will be erected on wooden 
stands for the audience after a precedent 
set by Mussolini, who was particularly fond 
of concerts here and opera at the Caracalla. 




BATHS OF CARACALLA 


An enormous structure originally built as a sort of king-size gym- 
nasium, it will be used for Olympic gymnastic competition. Mus- 
solini called this “The Theater of the 20 Thousand,” from the 
20,000 seats erected on wooden stands for opera performances. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



Duty of Ball Parks 

M rs. May Lee, 72, a loyal fan of 
the Milwaukee Braves, has been 
awarded $3,675. The award has just 
been upheld by the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, and the verdict may in- 
volve a lesson for baseball. 

Mrs. Lee was watching the Braves 
beat the Philadelphia Phillies in the 
first game of a double-header just 
three years ago when a foul ball fell 
into the stands between home and 
third just a row or two ahead of her. 
Thereupon, Mrs. Lee complained, 10 
or a dozen of her neighbors swarmed 
after the ball, throwing her from her 
chair into the concrete aisle and down 
a couple of steps. She suffered a bro- 
ken rib and severe pain and was un- 
conscious for a while. Ushers, who 
Mrs. Lee thinks should have protect- 
ed her, were all down on the field get- 
ting set to protect the playing surface 
after the last out. 

The defense told Mrs. Lee that if 
she wanted to be sure-enough safe at 
a ball game she could have sat behind 
the home-plate screen; that they 
could find no precedent anywhere for 
an award of the kind she asked. Well, 
now there is a precedent, at least in 
Wisconsin. Ball parks, the court said, 
have a duty to protect their custom- 
ers at all times. 

Mrs. Lee’s case involves another 
possible lesson for insurance compa- 
nies. After her accident Mrs. Lee of- 
fered to settle for her hospital bill — 
$100 — but the Braves’ insurance com- 
pany turned her down. 

Ratsey s Here and There 

W ith the new America’s Cup 
yachts scheduled to hit the wa- 
ter between now and mid-June, one 
of our boating men has just paid a 
visit to the firm of Ratsey & Lapthorn 


on City Island in the north end of 
The Bronx to see how the sails for the 
boats are coming. The sails are com- 
ing fine, according to Mr. Ernest Rat- 
sey, head of the firm, a comfortable- 
looking, ruddy fellow who sounds a 
bit like a Hampshireman although 
he left England with the migrating 
branch of the Ratseys at the age of 
6 months. 

“We started in 1790 over on the 
Isle of Wight at Cowes,” said Mr. 
Ratsey, “and we opened the New 
York branch in 1902. I’m the fifth 


and my son Colin is the sixth and he’s 
got a son Scott who’ll come along to 
be a seventh generation. Our founder 
was George Rogers Ratsey, and the 
business was taken up by his son 
Charles. Now Charles married twice 
and had George Rogers by his first 
wife and Thomas White by his sec- 
ond. George Rogers’ son, George Er- 
nest, was my father and my brother 
is George Colin. My Uncle Thomas 
White was quite a character. He was 
an observer during the Seawanhaka 
continued 


The eighth dwarf joins the club. 
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Cup races over here back in 1929 
when the British were running in it 
against the Americans and in the 
final race had to get by the American 
boat to win, and wouldn’t you know 
it, they got a puff right at the finish 
and came in the winner. Uncle Tom 
donned one of his socks wrong side 
out that day and claimed that this 
was the reason for the luck. He pre- 
sented the sock to the winning yacht 
club and they have it to this day. 

“Well, Uncle Tom’s son Tom Chris- 
topher and his son Stephen and neph- 
ew Franklin Woodroffe are the Rat- 
seys over there today, along with 
George Colin who went back over to 
help them there just last year. I run 
things over here with the help of 
Colin Ernest. We own half of them 
and they own half of us. I hope I’m 
not confusing you. 

“As for the Lapthorn part of it, 
the Lapthorns had a loft in Gosport 
and used to compete with the Rat- 
sey loft in Cowes. They finally amal- 
gamated in 1880 and the loft in Gos- 
port was known as Lapthorn & Rat- 
seys and at Cowes it was Ratseys & 
Lapthorn. 

“We’ve made all the sails over 
there for the challengers for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, and that includes the Scep- 
tre, and over here we’ve made sails 
for every defender since 1914. Back in 
1805 we made the fore topsail for 
Nelson’s Victory, the one he carried 


at Trafalgar, and that was a flax sail, 
made before the days of cotton. Our 
lofts at Gosport and Cowes were 
blitzed during the last war and we 
had to start them all over again. This 
year we’re making sails for three of 
the American boats, but we’re not 
making anything for the Boston boat. 
They are buying local. That doesn’t 
mean you don’t have to watch out for 
them, because their Ray Hunt is an 



absolute whiz when it comes to rac- 
ing. He could make Kon-Tiki win if 
he had to. 

“The fact that we’re making the 
sails for the cup boats doesn’t mean 
for one minute that we’re letting the 
small boats go. We made that mis- 
take back in 1930 when we did the 
sails for seven cup boats, almost half 
a million dollars' worth, and had to 
turn down a lot of orders. It took us 
all of 10 years to get the orders 
back again. We’ve already got one 
cup sail on the water, on the V ini. It’s 
a new Dacron mainsail and I haven’t 
seen it, but Carleton Mitchell has 
and he says it’s beautiful. That’s 
good enough for me.” 


Driver’s License 

rpHE best driver in the world showed 
up quietly at the 433-acre Indian- 
apolis motor speedway the other day 
and, for a while, went as unnoticed as 
an apprentice pit jockey. Juan Man- 
uel Fangio, veteran of the Le Mans 
24 Hours and of the Mille Miglia, 
the Monza, of the Niirburgring and 
Carrera-Panamericana, has never 
raced at Indianapolis and was obliged 
to pass the novice driver’s test be- 
fore attempting to qualify for the 
“500” on May 30. 

On his first rounds Fangio had a 
near-disaster; the experienced Indian- 
apolis driver Ray Crawford, traveling 
at 135 mph, spun in front of the Ar- 
gentinian on the northeast curve, 
missed a screaming collision by two 
feet. Fangio assumed all blame. “I 
shouldn’t have been in the center of 
the track,” he said. 

Undisturbed, Fangio then ran six of 
his 10 laps for the driver’s test at the 
required speed of 115 mph. Three of 
the first test laps were thrown out by 
the officials because he was running 
at 120 or over; the tolerance allowed 
during this phase is 114 to 119 mph. 
Fangio made up the laps later, then 
successfully completed 10 laps at 120, 
10 laps at 125 and 10 laps at 130 to 
pass his test. He had expert coaching 
— from M auri Rose, three-time winner 
of the “500.” Rose drew track dia- 
grams with chalk for Fangio, showed 
him where to run in the “groove” on 
turns and handled the signal board 
in the pits as Fangio swept around 
the track. 

Test over, Fangio concentrated on 
learning track and car by heart. He 
began picking up speed and, on one 
lap, hit it up past 140 mph, qualify- 
ing speed at Indianapolis last year. 
Pleased, although he was bothered 
with a head cold, he then climbed out, 
stripped three bands of tape (signify- 
ing WARNING: ROOKIE) from the rear 
of his car and talked a bit. 

“I’m beginning to find my way 
around,” he said. “All the time you 
have to learn, even a man of my age 
and experience.” 

But mostly he drove, trying to find 
the secret of the 2, 1 3-mile oval. He 
learned to feather his throttle on turns 


They Said It 

cashy stengel, after a week-long schedule of rained-out games: “It’s 
been so long since we played a game I had to ask Edna [Mrs. Stengel \ what 
was Berra’s first name.” 

peahead walker, coach of Montreal’s Alouettes, on hearing Frank 
Howard of Clemson was off to coach U.S. Army football players in Europe: 
“Howard must never converse in French or German, for what could be 
worse than an Alabaman with a South Carolina accent trying to speak a 
foreign language while wearing a dental plate?” Howard: “7 remember 
Peahead as a boy in Alabama. He talks of his vast knowledge of savoir- 
faire. He didn’t hare an underwear change then — and two-toned shoes to 
him were a pair of black brogans with red clay on the soles.” 

avery brundage, guardian of Olympic amateurism, when asked in 
Japan for his views on sham amateurism: “Are you ready to stay here all 
afternoon?” 
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"So sell us!” 


instead of taking his foot off entirely, 
an important lesson since the “500” 
is won in the turns and the speed that 
one makes through them. He aban- 
doned his idea of putting a three- 
speed gearbox in the car for down- 
shifting through the turns. He got the 
feel of his Dayton Special, said it was 
all he hoped it would be. 

Other drivers watched Fangio’s 
progress skeptically. “He hasn’t got 
a chance,” concluded Jimmy Bryan, 
one of the favorites. “He’s just not 
used to this closed-circuit racing. He’s 
used to downshifting and running 
through the corners, things they don't 
do here. I’m not trying to run him 
down, but he’s just another race driv- 
er at this speedway.” 

Fangio conceded nothing. He just 
kept turning laps, each one faster 
than the one before, preparing for his 
qualifying run, possibly this week. 

He repeated that he has much to 
learn. Old admirers remembered a 
point of principle that Fangio did not 
bother to restate: never enter a race 
you do not intend to win. 

How! 

I t won't be long now before the 
rush to the nation’s forests and 
lakes will be on in earnest. Anticipa- 
ting the annual glut of hunters and 
fishermen in their area, a number of 
would-be Indian guides in northern 
Minnesota took stock of themselves 
the other day and found themselves 
deficient. So, in an airplane hangar 
classroom in Bemidji last week, seven 



Chippewas and one Sioux sat in sol- 
emn council addressing their thoughts 
to a vanishing art: how to be an In- 
dian. Spelling out the woodsy wisdom 
was no antique chieftain. Teacher 
was a paleface. 

The course in accredited Indian 
behavior is an activity of Minne- 
sota’s Interim Commission on Indian 
Affairs. In its 15 days it is calculated 


to help the students become self- 
supporting as members of an elite 
guide service for the hundreds of ten- 
derfoot sportsmen who wander, wam- 
pum ajingle, through the state’s for- 
ests. The Indians, all indigenous to 
the woods but wanting in the lore of 
their fathers’ fathers, are being trained 
by forest rangers, game wardens, a 
Red Cross safety director and a col- 
lege history professor. 

What does it take to be an Indian’s 
Indian? For one thing, the braves are 
discovering how to find once, then 
find again a good spot on a lake for 
fishing. They are also learning the 
ABCs of forestry laws, of hunting, of 
woodcraft and mapping, of first aid 
and of the upkeep of that white man’s 
burden, the outboard motor. 

One instructor is advising the In- 
dians on Indian customs, a science he 
defines as “show-off stuff for the 
white man.” Among the customary 
dos and don’ts: to look like an Indian 
guide, wear an old hat with a four- 
cornered crease; wear an eagle feather 
if you wish, but don’t shoot Minne- 
sota’s eagles to get one; don’t call 
hunters dudes; paddle the canoe for 


them; most important, when the fire 
burns low and the timber wolves howl, 
spin them an old Indian tale. 

Visitors to This Land 

T he latest athletic visitors to the 
U.S. are the Pakistani cricket 
team, perhaps the third- or fourth- 
best in the world, and a Russian 
weight lifting team, all but one of 
them world champions. 

The Pakistanis came first, wearing 
green blazers and flannel ice cream 
pants. They are: A. H. Kardar, 
Imtiaz Ahmed, Khan Mohammed, 
Waqar Hassan, Mahmud Hussain, 
Alim-Ud-Din, Wazir Mohammed, 
Ikram Elahi, Abdul Munaf, Ijaz 
Butt, Hasib Ahsan, Saeed Ahmed, 
Nasimal Ghani, S. F. Rahman, Zul- 
fiqar Ahmed and Wallis Mathias. 
Mathias is a Christian. Ghani is a 
slow left-hand bowler who serves a 
lovely googly and is the only Paki- 
stani with a crew cut. He is 16 years 
old and the youngest player ever to 
participate in a test match. Elahi, 
a useful all-rounder, is a comedian. 

continued 
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His comedy is on the order of A1 
Schacht’s. 

The Russians came next, wearing 
boxy suits and perforated shoes. They 
are, from bantamweight to heavy- 
weight: Vladimir Stogov, Yevgeni 
Minaev, Victor Bushuev, Fedor Bog- 
danovsky, Trofim Lomakin, Arkadiy 
Vorobiev and Aleksei Medvedev. 
Medvedev means bear; Vorobiev 
means sparrow. Medvedev, who is 
massively constructed, looks like a 
bear; Vorobiev, a moody doctor, does 
not look like a sparrow. Lomakin is 
supposed to like vodka, “but only 
when he needs it.” None of the Rus- 
sians has a crew cut. There does not 
appear to be a comedian among them. 
When the New York photographers 
wanted to take a picture of the Rus- 
sians arrayed in a file according to 
weight, Vorobiev declined. “Nekul- 
turno,” he said. Nekulturno means it 
was an uncultured request. The Rus- 
sians do not enjoy having their pic- 
tures taken. They would rather work 
out on the weights. “How much long- 
er do we have to stand this torment?” 
they say to one another. “What is 
cheese in Russian?” cried one desper- 
ate photographer. The Russians do 
not like to smile endlessly for photog- 
raphers, either. They would rather 
work out on the weights. 

The Pakistanis were to play their 
first match in Philadelphia a fort- 
night ago, but it rained. “Manches- 
ter weather,” said one, looking out at 
the grounds where waterlogged crows 
flapped heavily. “Manchester weath- 
er,” agreed his companion. “What a 
lousy day for cricket, Shah,” one lit- 
tle boy told another. "Cricket fits in 
with the 19th or early 20th century,” 
said H.E. Mr. Mohammed Ali, Am- 
bassador of Pakistan to the U.S., 
from the clubhouse porch. “It’s old- 
fashioned. People no longer have the 
time, the concentration. They want 
baseball. It is quick. It is in accord- 
ance with the times. What a pleasant 
place though, with a belt of trees.” 

A fellow asked Khan Mohammed, 
a right-arm fast bowler with a mel- 
ancholy face, why cricket couldn’t be 
played in the rain. “You notice the 
creases in my pants,” explained Mo- 
hammed. “I like rock ’n’ roll,” he 
said, and shuffled to music from a 


loudspeaker. He was asked if anyone 
ever gets killed in cricket. “The crick- 
et ball is very fast,” he said, “but 
God is great; He always looks after 
His people.” 

After three rain-outs, the Paki- 
stanis played their first match last 
Saturday at New York City’s Ran- 
dalls Island against an all-star team 
from the Joint Cricket Leagues of 
New York. H.E. Prince Aly Khan, 
Pakistani Ambassador to the U.N., 
resplendent in brown suede shoes, 
Cambridge-gray pants, blue shirt and 
tie, bowled the first ball. Prince Aly 
is not a cricket fan. “I was delighted 
to see the Derby,” he said. “I never 
felt Silky Sullivan had much chance 
of winning; he, of course, didn’t have 
any breeding to speak of. I put a 
small wager on Tim Tam. Just $20.” 

Despite the heroic efforts of a state- 
ly New York slow-medium bowler 
named Leslie Russell, Pakistan won 
handily, 189 runs for four wickets to 
70 runs for 10 wickets. 

“I saw the girls walking up and 
down Fifth Avenue,” said a young 
Pakistani bat, “and, indeed, they 
looked very nice to me. But don’t 
print that because they will fine me 
l!50 and send me back home.” 

The Russians went to see the circus 
before they left for matches in Chi- 
cago and Detroit. “I liked the acro- 
bats the best,” said Featherweight 



Muscle Tussle 

Each year I creak a little more 
When summer sports begin, 

And hope I won’t be broken down 
Before I’m broken in. 

Irene Warsaw 


Minaev. “I liked the two girls who 
were shot out of a cannon, too. That’s 
also acrobatics.” 

Metropolitan Blackout 

mHE WESTWARD set of sport’s im- 
-L perial tide, first noted in base- 
ball, is continuing in other ways. 
Houston, for example, is now a bet- 
ter fight town than New York. So is 
San Francisco; so is Los Angeles. 
More fans pay more money to see 
more (and better) fights in these cities 
than in New York. 

The reason? New York is overpop- 
ulated. It has too many fight fans. 

The metropolitan area contains so 
many people, who own so many tele- 
vision sets, that sponsors are unwill- 
ing to black out this rich market. 
Without a local blackout there can 
be no paid attendance of conse- 
quence. Result: good fights which can 
attract a paid attendance go west. 
New York gets the leavings. 

A superior fight New Yorkers saw 
only on television was the Joe Brown- 
Ralph Dupas lightweight title bout 
in Houston the other night. It set a 
Texas record gross gate of $68,740, 
with $30,000 more from television. It 
was worth every penny. 

Brown proved himself a proper 
champion, a skilled boxer with the 
wisdom of a veteran and the punch 
of a much heavier man. It was quite 
a trick for him to catch the evasive 
Dupas, but Brown did it often and 
scored prettily from time to time 
with one of boxing’s finest one-two 
combinations. Brown downed his 
man in the eighth round with a sharp 
left hook followed by a short, jolting 
right. The ensuing 10-count did not 
count; emulating the Dempsey of 
Chicago, Brown lingered too long be- 
fore going to a neutral corner and the 
fight went on. Just for a little while, 
however. At 2:21 Dupas was stagger- 
ing again and the fight was stopped. 

Just a few days previously San 
Franciscans numbering 10,000 paid 
$48,998 to see Joey Giardello clearly 
establish his superiority over Rory 
Calhoun in a thriller of a fight. New 
Yorkers didn’t even get a chance to 
see that one on television. It wasn’t 
televised. 
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COMES NOW 
MR. FRICK 
WITH PLAN 

F ord Frick, the Commissioner of 
Baseball, offered a sound amend- 
ment to major league playing rules 
the other day. If adopted, it would 
require all ball parks built or remod- 
eled in the future (but not those now 
in use) to have foul lines at least 325 
feet long and center fields at least 
400 feet deep. 

In offering his rule change, Frick 
said he had favored the standardiza- 
tion of ball parks for years. “There 
is no question but what we are going 
to have many more clubs and many 
new stadiums,” he said. “Now is the 
time to plan for standardization.” 

It certainly is. In fact, now is a 
little late. If Frick had had his brain- 
storm last October, when it became 
certain that the Dodgers and the 
Giants would move to the West 
Coast, it might have been possible 
to avoid the sad situation which 
Dodger Owner Walter O'Malley cre- 
ated by shoehorning a baseball field 
into the Los Angeles Coliseum with- 
out making room for a modern major 
league one. 

An outfield of reasonable size 
(though not, perhaps, of the size 
Frick’s new specifications call for) 
could have been made in the Coli- 
seum by removing some of the seats. 
This would have meant filling the 
gap with temporary seats for the 
football season, and restoring the 
Coliseum to its original shape when 
the Dodgers leave it. But there is no 
evidence that O’Malley, Frick and 
the rest of Organized Baseball ever 
seriously considered doing this; it 
would have cost a packet of money. 
Moreover — and this may be news 



COMMISSIONER FORD FRICK OFFERS A FAIR-MINDED MAN’S IDEA-BUT JUST A BIT LATE 


even to Commissioner Frick— the 
Coliseum’s success from a box-office 
point of view has set other club own- 
ers to thinking. Bob Carpenter, own- 
er of the Phillies, and Richardson 
Dilworth, mayor of Philadelphia, 
have summoned an architect to con- 
sider the alteration of Philadelphia’s 
huge Municipal Stadium (102,000 
seats) into a big new home for the 
Phillies. That, too, would mean a 
cramped outfield, unless the Phila- 
delphia stadium were subjected to 
just the kind of remodeling that 
O’Malley balked at paying for. 

The idea of playing baseball in 
football stadiums could spread far. 
If the Phillies moved into Municipal 
Stadium, then the White Sox might 
try Soldier Field ( 102,000 seats) and 
the Pirates Pitt Stadium. The De- 
troit Tigers could move into the 
University of Michigan Stadium at 


Ann Arbor and the New York Yan- 
kees could shift to the Yale Bowl. 
“It would,” said a fan sardonically, 
“be one way to get standardization.” 

No, it was not a moment too soon 
for Mr. Frick to make his proposal. 
In fact, it was demonstrably a mo- 
ment late. He seemed to be drawing 
up plans for the barn after the horse 
was stolen. In recognition of these 
circumstances, we award the commis- 
sioner a handy reprint of an injunc- 
tion that has become a familiar sight 
on office walls all over the country: 


PLAN AHea 

D 

1 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


THE GOOD LIFE OF NEW MEXICO 
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To Photographer Jerry Cooke and his restless color 
camera, New Mexico in the languid season when spring 
turns to summer seemed to offer a unique variety of 
sporting scenes. A sports car rally was tinged with pio- 
neer adventure, the little cars snaking along desert 
highways like U.S. 85 (above) beneath the great brown 
bluffs near Albuquerque. Fishermen delicately touched 


their flies to tumbling streams that flowed from moun- 
tain heights to arid deserts. On greening links golfers 
and bowmen found joint pleasure in a fascinating 
new game that matched arrows against balls. Horsemen 
charged their ponies like Indians in their own special brand 
of polo. They were scenes by turns exultant and se- 
rene, in a land with a wilderness and beauty all its own. 

CONTINUED 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 










Four horsemen in Santa Fe charge in practice session of 
palmetto polo, favorite New Mexico version of the game. 


Bou mien match their skill against golfers in game of golf- 
archery on Los Alamos Club fairway. Target is paper ball. 




Mrs . Dorothy Glidden, whose late husband, Writer Peter Dawson, established 
this Jacona Valley home 20 years ago, relaxes peacefully in the gentle spring sun. 


Cindorsed by the Dry Martini Chapter of the Four Roses Society 



It's drier than the driest 
London-dry, that’s why 


Since the time of Henry V, Londoners have been shopping for the dri- 
est possible V of gin. This gentleman now privately imports his favorite. 


Londoners now import Four Roses Gin 


FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y. C. DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM 





CUSTOM QUALITY 

ftlANEsl 


I, 


“MOST LUXURIOUS 
UMDERWEAR HE’S 

EVER HAD” 


AND ISN’T IT ABOUT TIME? Of all men’s clothes, what is more taken 
for granted, more utterly Babbitt, than his underwear! Custom Quality 
Hanes changes all that . . . creates underwear that’s truly posh. 

EACH PIECE is designed especially for the man who appreciates fine things, 
and for the woman who likes to give him the best. Shorts, T-shirts, under- 
shirts, briefs, all come in splendrous, rajah-rich cotton. It’s the grandest 
feeling underwear ever. And a very savvy gift idea. $1.25 to $3.50 

CUSTOM QUALITY HANES . . . THE ULTIMATE IN MEN'S UNDERWEAR 


At fine stores including: J. P. Carey, Grand Central Terminal; Bamberger’s, all stores; ALLENTOWN: Hess Brothers; BUFFALO: Hengerer's: MIAMI: Burdine's; 

NEW ORLEANS: D. H. Holmes Co.; PHILADELPHIA: Strawbridge & Clothier, all stores; PITTSBURGH: Kaufmann’s; 
WASHINGTON: Woodward <£ Lothrop. For further information write P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


BIG LEAGUE SECRETS: PART 5 



RICHIE ASHBURN 
ON THE ART OF 
OUTFIELDING 

and 

BASE RUNNING 


‘There is no substitute for alert- 
ness. When the ball is hit toward 
the shortstop, I expect the error. 
As far as I’m concerned, that ball 
is going right through his legs. 
Then I’m there to pick it up’ 


TOLD TO WALTER BINGHAM 

Illustrations by Ed Vebell 


Richie Ashburn is blessed with speed, and 
he has used it to become one of baseball’s 
finest outfielders and base runners. In his 
10 full seasons with Philadelphia, Ash- 
burn has caught' over 1,600 fly balls, more 
than any other active outfielder, more 
even than the great Joe DiMaggio. Only 
31, he is almost certain to wind up his 
career with more putouts than any out- 
fielder in history. As a base runner, Ash- 
burn has no superior. In 1 9f8, his rookie 
year, he led the league in stolen bases 
with 32. His lifetime total of 160 ranks sec- 
ond only to Pee Wee Reese. 
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OUTFIELDING 


BASE HIT: RUNNER ON SECOND 


B efore I catch a fly ball or throw out a runner at 
the plate, I must decide where I am going to play 
the batter. Three major factors affect my decision: the 
batter, the pitcher and the garfie situation. 

No two batters are exactly the same. As a rule, left- 
handed batters hit to right field and right-handed bat- 
ters hit to left. But there are some men like Dick Groat, 
Don Mueller and, for that matter, myself, who more 
often than not hit to the opposite field; and others, like 
Pee Wee Reese and A1 Dark, who hit the ball where it’s 
pitched. An outfielder must study every batter in the 
league and learn his hitting habits, that is, where each 
is most likely to hit various pitches. Tt takes time. 

I always make a mental note of which batters on the 
other team are hitting well and which are in slumps. 
A check of recent box scores is a good way to find out. 
Take a man like Carl Furillo. Furillo is a streak hitter. 
When he is hitting well, I play him five steps deeper 
than normal and a few steps more toward left field, since 
he is likely to pull the ball. When Carl is in a slump, I 
play him five steps closer and over a bit toward straight- 
away center field. That difference of 10 feet can be 
awfully important. 

Before a game I always try to get together with our 
starting pitcher, especially if there are a couple of guys 
on the other team we have had trouble getting out. Or 
if there is a newcomer on the team. I find out how our 
pitcher is going to handle the batter; what pitch is he 
going to try to get him out with. I also ask him if there 
are any batters he would like me to play differently. 
Usually the older pitchers* will volunteer this informa- 
tion without being asked, but sometimes young pitchers 
are hesitant to ask a veteran outfielder to move over a 
step or two. If a pitcher does want me to play a hitter 
differently, I usually will, not because he may be right, 
but because he will feel better and therefore pitch better. 
And that’, of course, is the important thing. 

Then there are questions involving the pitcher him- 
self. Is he left-handed or right-handed? Does he have a 
good fast" ball or does he throw curves? Is he well rested? 
If he has a good fast ball and has had four days’ rest, the 
batters will be swinging late and hitting to their oppo- 
site fields. As the game goes on the batters will be swing- 
ing sooner, because they will be getting used to the 
pitcher and because the pitcher will be tiring. 

The game situation— that is, the score, the inning, the 
number of men on base and the number of outs— can 
affect my decision about where to play more than any 
other factor. Let’s take two extreme situations: with a 
runner on first base, two out and the score tied in the 
ninth inning, I must play deeper, about 50 feet deeper, 
than I normally would. In this situation we can afford 
to yield a single since the runner on first will not score 
on the hit. By playing deep I have a better chance of 
cutting off a line drive before it goes between myself 
and one of the other outfielders, and thus of holding it 
to a single. Now the other situation: again the score is 
tied in the ninth inning, but this time the runner is on 
third with none out. Now I must play in close, regard- 
less of who the batter is. If a long fly ball is hit, the game 
will be over even if I were able to catch it, for the runner 
would tag up and score. By playing close, I might be 



BASE HIT: NO ONE ON BASE 


able to intercept a line drive before it hits the ground. 
In any case, 1 have nothing to lose. As I said, these are 
two extreme'cases. The game situation exists from the 
first pitch to- the last. It is constantly changing, if only 
slightly, and.as it does, so does my decision on where to 
play the batter. 

Having co’nsidered the batter, the pitcher and the 
game situation, I pick the exact spot in center field 
where I will station myself. Frankly, it is a. guess. If I 
knew exactly where the batter was going to hit the ball, 
we’d only need one fielder. But although it is a guess, it 
is a calculated guess, and over the course of a full sea- 
son I figure that I guess correctly often enough to make 
all the figuring I do well worthwhile. 

When the batter hits the ball, the second half of my 
job begins. H-ere are five of the most common plays I am 
called upon to make. 

1) The ground ball single to center field. If there is no 
one on base I simply block the ball. If the ball has been 
hit sharply, I let it come to me. As it does, I crouch 
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THE WINNING RUN is On 

second base in the ninth 
inning, and the batter has 
singled. In this situation, 
I cannot afford to be cau- 
tious. I must make an all- 
out attempt to throw the 
runner out at the plate. 
Therefore I charge in fast 
and scoop the ball up with 
the gloved hand, straighten 
and throw. There is a fair 
chance I will fumble the 
ball, but if I play it safe, 
the run will surely score. 



THE BATTER HITS the 

same type of single to cen- 
ter field, but this time there 
are no runners on base. 
Now my main concern is 
blocking the ball, keeping 
the batter from taking an 
extra base. If the ball has 
been hit sharply, I let it 
come to me. As it does, I 
crouch and field it with both 
hands. If the ball has not 
been hit sharply, I come 
forward to meet it, but I 
still field it the same way. 


with my right knee near the ground and field the ball 
with both hands. I can afford to be cautious for there 
are no base runners and the ball has reached me so 
quickly the batter will not try for second. My only con- 
cern is preventing the ball from getting through me. If 
the ball is not hit sharply, I come forward to meet it, 
but I still field it the same way. 

If, on the same type of ground ball single, the winning 
run is on second base in the ninth inning, I must use 
other tactics. This is no time for caution. I must charge 
the ball as quickly as possible, scoop it up on the run 
with my gloved hand and throw it to the catcher. There 
is no other way. If I play it safe, if I field the ball as I did 
on the other occasion, the run will surely score, and the 
game will be lost. 

This might be a good time to mention that a good out- 
fielder always is aware of who the base runner is. If it is 
Willie Mays, the outfielder will have to make a very 
quick play. If it is a slow man, the outfielder knows he 
can take a little bit more time. 


2) The routine fly ball. If it is hit in my territory I 
get to it in a hurry and wait for it. Some outfielders, 
knowing they can get to the ball easily, cruise over for 
it and take it on the run. I don’t like to do this. If the 
wind happens to take the ball away, I might miss it. 
Like most outfielders, I catch fly balls head-high. If there 
is a throw to be made, I catch the ball moving forward 
so that my momentum will help the throw. If the ball is 
hit to one of the other outfielders, I try to get over to 
him in case he loses the ball. And if there is a runner on 
base, it is my job to let my teammate know whether or 
not the runner is tagging up. 

3) The long drive. Because I play shallow, I have to 
go back for a lot of balls. The second the ball is hit I 
can usually tell by the sound how deep it is going and 
if I will be able to catch it. (This isn’t instinctive. It 
takes practice, hours of standing in the outfield and 
having someone hit you fungos.) If the ball is catch- 
able, and most of them are, I turn to the side the ball 

continued 
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all outfield throws should be 
made straight overhand so the 
ball will not curve. The ball should 
be gripped across the seams. 



game situation dictates whether or 
not I should try for the shoestring catch. 
When I do try, I run in low, like a 
sprinter starting a dash. I do not reach 
for the ball until the last second. 


richie aShburn continued 

is on. (Very few balls are hit directly over your head.) 

However, as I run back, I do not lose sight of the ball. 
As with the routine fly ball, I try to get to the spot the 
ball will land as quickly as possible, so that I can turn 
and catch it head-high with both hands. Some outfielders 
like to take long drives on the run. They run back at 
three-quarter speed and pick the ball off like an end 
catching a long forward pass. This is a bad habit to get 
into, I think, because again there is the wind problem, 
and even if there is no wind, long drives sometimes take 
off and fool you. By getting back as quickly as I can, I 
am prepared for any last-second surprise. 

4) The shoestring catch. When the batter loops the 
ball in front of me and I am not sure if I can catch it, 
the game situation dictates whether or not I should try. 
For instance, if we lead 4-3 with two out in the ninth and 
a runner on first, I do not try for the out. If I miss and 
the ball rolls through, the tying run will score. It is bet- 
ter to hold the runner to second or third and take a 
chance with the next batter. If, however, we are leading 
6-3, there is nothing to lose and so I do try for the out. 

5) The extra base hit between the outfielders. When 
the ball is hit and I realize that I will not be able to 
catch it, my first job is to chase the ball down as quickly 
as possible. The right or left fielder will be trying to do 
the same thing. If I reach the ball first, I whirl and 
throw it to the cutoff man who has come out into the 
outfield. The cutoff man is always the shortstop or sec- 
ond baseman, usually the one with the stronger arm. 
My throw to him must be accurate and it should come 


to him chest-high so that he can turn and make his 
relay to third or home in one motion. 

If the other outfielder gets to the ball first, it is my 
job to remind him to “hit the cutoff man.” 

Young outfielders often err on this play. In their haste 
to get the ball back to the infield, they throw it as far 
as they can without thought of direction. Every throw 
from the outfield should have a definite destination. 
Throws to home plate from the outfield should reach the 
catcher on one bounce. Some outfielders with excep- 
tionally strong arms can throw the ball in on the fly, 
but I don’t recommend it. Chances are the throw will 
come in too high to be cut off or that it will fall just 
short of the plate. That puts the catcher in the awkward 
position of having to scoop up the ball like a first base- 
man. It is better to bounce it. When I throw the ball, I 
try to hit a spot about halfway between the mound and 
the plate. There is a margin for error of about five feet 
either way. If the ball hits too close to the mound, it 
may kick off to either side. And if it hits too close to 
the catcher, it makes it difficult for him. 

There is no substitute for alertness. When the ball is 
hit toward the shortstop, I expect the error. As far as I’m 
concerned, that ball is going right through his legs. Then 
if it really does, I’m there to pick it up before the runner 
can take an extra base. On bunts, rundowns and at- 
tempted steals, I run in to back up. On the simple sacri- 
fice play, every outfielder has a job. It is dog work. Only 
occasionally does it pay off, but the few times are worth 
it. And nothing makes an outfielder look worse than an 
overthrow which he has failed to back up. 

FOR RICHIE ASHBURN ON BASE RUNNING, SEE PAGE 45 
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What is Firestone Rubber-X*? 

It’s a dramatic Firestone development in the evo- 
lution of tire rubber. It’s the longest wearing ma- 
terial used in tires — and its road-gripping ability 
increases your driving safety. Months of testing 
proved its superiority. Check the surprising evi- 
dence, below, and you’ll get an idea of the great 
new things you can expect of Firestone Rubber-X, 
used in all new Firestone tires today! 




LABORATORY TESTS prove new 
Firestone Rubber-X superi- 
ority in resisting damage 
due to heat, cracking, aging 
and abrasion. 


FLEET TESTS prove record 
wearing qualities. Commer- 
cial trials show longest mile- 
age and lowest tire cost-pcr- 
mile in tire history. 



SPEEDWAY TESTS prove new 
safety. Firestone Rubber-X 
outlasted and outran all 
other tires in competition 
on the world's speedways. 



PROVING GROUND tests con- 
firm that Firestone Rub- 
ber-X. in combination with 
famous S/F Nylon, is un- 
surpassed as tire material. 


Firestone scientists and engineers took a long step into the 
future— and developed Firestone Rubber-X! A radically 
new kind of tire rubber, it resists abrasion and wear like 
no other tire material. It now enables Firestone to bring 
you the longest wearing tires ever made. But this is not 
the only good news about Firestone Rubber-X! 

Due to new and exclusive Firestone formulas for rubber, 
you get unmatched protection against punctures, blowouts 
and skidding . . . and Firestone Rubber-X absorbs road 
shocks with amazing softness. Because this revolutionary 
tire material resists cracking and aging, tires with Fire- 
stone Rubber-X will outlast and outrun all others. 
Combined with S/F (Safety-Fortified) Nylon, Firestone 
Rubber-X brings you a totally new type of high-perform- 
ance tire. Exhaustive tests prove it delivers a safer road- 
gripping ride at all speeds. It’s literally fortified against 
damage due to heat, impact and puncture. 

You'll find tires with new Firestone Rubber-X now on sale 
at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. Buy them on 
convenient terms if you wish, and specify them when you 
order your new 1958 car. 

* Firestone Rubber-X is an exclusive formula for special 
new Firestone-made rubbers, plus added ingredients 
which improve dispersion, heat resistance and extrusion, 
resulting in higher uniform quality. It is available only 
in Firestone tires. 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening. 
Copyright 1 958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 



ESTHER WILLIAMS HAS THE HERTZ IDEA... 



Esther Williams, president of one of the nation’s leading swimming pool companies. 
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BECAUSE HERTZ RENTS CLEANER, MORE DEPENDABLE CARS! 


Sure, this picture was posed. But, 
there’s no doubt that Miss Williams 
makes good use of The Hertz Idea. 

For besides her movies and TV 
appearances, she’s the busy presi- 
dent of the International Swimming 
Pool Corporation— exclusive manu- 
facturers of Esther Williams 
Swimming Pools. To check on her 
pool installations from coast to 


coast. Miss Williams goes by fast 
train or plane — rents a new Hertz 
car there. She says, “The car I drive 
has to be neat and clean. Hertz 
never lets me down.” 

Try The Hertz Idea yourself. 
Hertz has more offices by far where 
you can rent a new Turboglide 
Chevrolet Bel Air or other fine car. 
National average rate’s only $7.85 a 


day plus 9 cents a mile — including 
all gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 

Next trip, call your local Hertz 
office or see your travel agent to 
reserve a car anywhere (Canada, 
Mexico and overseas, too). We’re 
listed under “Hertz” in alphabetical 
phone books everywhere! Hertz 
Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





More people by far. . . use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 


RICHIE ASHBURN continued 


RUNNING THE BASES 


B ase running begins at home plate. In the split sec- 
ond after I hit the ball I can tell how I’ve hit it, on 
the ground, in the air or on a line. If I have hit the ball 
on the ground and it is apparent that an infielder will 
stop it, all I can do is cross the bag as quickly as pos- 
sible. I watch the bag, not the ball. And when I pass 


over the bag, I touch the front of it— that is, the home 
plate side of it— with my toe. When a runner plants his 
foot smack in the middle of first base, it means that 
part of his foot passed over part of the bag. It means he 
could have touched the bag sooner. That fraction of a 
second can mean the difference between safe and out. 



when i cross first base, I touch 
the front of the bag with my 
toe. Doing this, I have reached 
the bag as quickly as possible. 


There are times when a base runner should slide into 
first base. If the first baseman must leave the bag to 
take a wide throw, he will try to tag the runner going 
by. The runner should make it as difficult as possible by 
sliding away from the tag, just as on any other tag play. 
Too often players run right into the tag, making the 
first baseman look good. 

If I have hit the ball in the air or on a line, I approach 
the bag in a different way. In this case I will want to 
make a turn toward second, perhaps even go to second, 
and I will naturally want to get there as soon as pos- 
sible. Some players in such a situation will start swing- 
ing wide of the first-base line almost as soon as they 
leave the batter’s box. They swing so wide that when 
they hit first base they are already facing second. There 
are other players who run directly toward first base and 
do not begin their turn until they have crossed the bag. 
The method of rounding a base I recommend and use 
is this: I start off directly toward first base and continue 
to a point perhaps 15 feet short of the bag. Then I swerve 
sharply to the right with my right foot and cut back 

continued 
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i take my lead and crouch slightly, 
my weight balanced, my arms loose. 


i don - t jump back and forth lest the 
pitcher nip me going the wrong way. 


as he makes his move to the plate, 
I shove off for second on my left foot. 


RICHIE ASHBURN continued 

again on my left, hit the inside corner of first base and 
head for second. The movement is akin to a halfback 
sidestepping a tackier, or an automobile swerving to 
avoid a bump. It enables me to run a shorter distance 
at almost full speed. 

If I hit the ball to right field, it is I who make the de- 
cision whether or not to try for second since I can watch 
the fielder. But when I slice one down the left-field line, 
I leave it up to the first-base coach whether I can try for 
second. He is better able to judge. 

Having reached first base safely, I take a lead toward 
second. The longer lead I take, the less distance I must 
travel to reach second. The pitcher realizes this, of 
course, and if he starts to think about it too much, he 
won’t pitch as well. Jackie Robinson used to carry out 
this idea to the last decimal. 

How long a lead is safe? It depends on the game situa- 
tion, the runner and the pitcher. There are times when 
it would be plain silly to stray too far. If our team is 
two runs behind and I am on first, there is no point in 
taking a long lead. There’s no percentage in stealing and 
the pitcher knows this, so he isn’t going to worry if I 
take an eight-foot lead. And he might pick me off. 

A runner’s reactions dictate to some extent the size 
of his lead. Runners who react quickly can afford to take 
longer leads than runners whose reactions are slower, be- 
cause they can get back to the base faster in case of a 
pick-off attempt. 

Some pitchers have well-concealed pick-off motions. 
Others are more obvious. Left-handed pitchers face first 
base when they stretch, which makes long leads against 
them almost impossible. The smoother a pitcher’s mo- 
tion to first base, the more careful the runner must be. 


After I take my lead, whether it be six steps or eight 
steps, I stand facing the pitcher (see first diagram above), 
legs slightly bent, feet about a foot and a half apart 
with my weight evenly distributed. I crouch a bit and 
let my arms hang loosely in front of me. My eyes never 
leave the pitcher. He is taking his stretch and is looking 
at me. I am waiting for the first indication that he will 
throw to the plate, and not to first. He is hoping I will 
commit myself before he does. Jackie Robinson told me 
once he used to study a pitcher’s feet. The feet, he said, 
reveal where the pitcher will throw before any other 
part of the body. Willie Mays says he watches a pitch- 
er’s head. I watch the pitcher as a whole, not any one 
part of him. 

The instant the pitcher commits himself to the plate, 
I am off for second if I am trying to steal or if the hit- 
and-run sign is on. If, however, the pitcher does throw 
over to first, I dive back head first, tagging the back 
corner of the bag with my right hand so that my body 
is as far away from the first baseman as possible. 

There are times, of course, when I will get back too 
late. Whenever I realize that there is no chance of beat- 
ing the throw', here is a trick that occasionally works. 
When I dive for the bag, I do not extend my arms. If 
the first baseman makes a swipe in front of the bag with 
his glove, as he often will, I wait until the glove has 
swung past, then reach out quickly and grab the bag. 
It has worked for me on a number of occasions. 

An integral part of base running is sliding. A good 
base runner knows how to slide several ways and when 
to use each. 

When I was younger, I used the head-first slide al- 
most exclusively. It’s still my favorite type of slide, but 
ever since I broke my finger while using it a few years 
ago, I’ve saved it for special occasions. The head-first 
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those first few steps make the difference. 
My weight is forward, my legs drive hard. 


slide offers this advantage: the hands being more mo- 
bile than the feet, the base runner can reach out and 
touch exactly the part of the bag he wants. It’s a good 
glide to use when it looks as if you are going to be out, 
because you can sometimes reach around the infielder’s 
tag. It’s also been my experience that umpires give more 
consideration to the play when a runner uses this slide. 

I also use the hook slide, both to the right and the left. 
Throws to a base are often slightly off line, and it’s to 
my advantage if I can approach the base away from the 
ball. Suppose I’m stealing second and as I near the bag I 
see the second baseman reaching toward the third-base 
side of the bag for the ball. If the play is going to be 
close, I’ll hook-slide to the right, touching the bag with 
my left toe. But if the throw is to the other side of the 
bag, the side from which I am approaching, I’ll hook to 
the left and catch the bag with my right toe. 


There are times when deception is not called for but 
speed is. If I am going from first to third on a single 
to right, and I see that the third baseman is straddling 
the bag with his glove held chest-high, a hook slide 
would just waste a valuable split second. In this situa- 
tion the best thing I can do is slide straight into the 
bag and hope I beat the tag. In other words, I take 
the direct course. 

Sometimes I will have to slide even though I know I 
have the throw beaten easily. Perhaps as I am about to 
slide on an attempted steal of second I see the short- 
stop go high and to his right for the throw. Since I have 
already committed myself to a slide, I use what is 
known as a stand-up slide. I come straight into the bag 
on my seat, with one leg extended in front of me, the 
other tucked under it. The momentum as I hit the bag 
lifts me back on my feet so that if the throw gets away 
from the shortstop I am ready to advance to third base. 
Incidentally, it is on this type of play that so many in- 
juries occur. A runner will start to slide, then realize 
there is no need to, and he will attempt to remain on his 
feet. His spikes catch, he falls and his ankle is sprained or 
broken. It’s a good idea to complete any slide you start. 

The base runner standing on second base has an ex- 
cellent view of the catcher. However, fans who con- 
clude that it is therefore easy for him to steal the catch- 
er’s signals are mistaken. In the first place, catchers 
aren’t dumb. They are well aware that the runner on 
second does have a good view, and so they take extra 
pains to hide their signs. But even if the runner does 
spot a signal, the chances are very good that he will in- 
terpret it incorrectly and confuse his own batter. Most 
batters prefer to be left on their own. 

There is one thing I try to do to help the batter. As 
the pitcher stretches and checks my lead off second, the 
catcher usually sets his glove as a target, high or low, 
inside or outside. As he does so, I can alert the batter. 
“O.K., Granny, boy” can mean outside, “Come on, Ham- 
ner” can mean inside. It’s a great help to know which part 
of the plate the pitcher is aiming at. 

As a leadoff man, I quite often find myself on third 
base with less than two out. When the ball is hit in the 
air to the outfield, I tag up at third and try to score. I 
use the conventional method of tagging up, that is, my 
left foot on third, my body facing the field. I go when the 
outfielder catches the ball. I do not depend on the third- 
base coach to yell, “Go.” Some players like to get into a 

continued 




the head-first slide is my favorite. The runner 
can reach out and touch the part of the bag he wants. 
It’s been my experience that umpires give more 
consideration to the runner when he uses this slide. 
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richie ashburn continued 


position similar to a sprinter. It doesn’t matter which 
foot touches the bag; they use whichever gives them the 
best start. From this position they can see right field, but 
must depend on the third-base coach to inform them 
when the catch is made in center or left. 

Occasionally I find myself caught in a rundown. There 
isn’t much to do but run away from the man with the 
ball. If I get a chance to bump into one of the defensive 
players I do so, since there is always the chance the 
umpire will call interference against the other team. 

When I come to bat and when I reach base, I want 
the other team to be aware of me. I want them to worry 
about me. So every time I single, I make a big turn at 
first, especially if the ball is in left or center field. I bluff 
going to second. I keep the pressure on. When I am at 
bat, I want those outfielders thinking: Here comes Ash- 
burn, and if he hits a single to me, I’d better field it fast 
and get it into second base in a hurry or else he’ll take 
that extra base. If the outfielders are thinking that, 
they’re likely to bobble the ball in their haste, and then 



HOOK SLIDE RIGHT 




STAND-UP SLIDE 




when i approach second or third and I know I have the 
throw beaten easily, I use the stand-up slide, which enables me 
to reach the base without slowing down and yet wind up back 
on my feet ready to continue running if there is an overthrow. 
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i have hit the ball down the right-field line and am trying for a 
double. Since the throw is coming in toward the right-field side 
of second base, I hook-slide to my left, away from the direction 
of the ball and let my right toe touch the corner of the bag. 





trying to steal second base, I usually use the hook slide to 
the right since it will take me away from the catcher’s throw. 
I slide on my right hip and touch the outfield side of the base 
with my left toe. I also use this slide on doubles to left field. 



I will be on second. I never want to make it easy for the 
opponents if there is the slightest chance to do other- 
wise. The difference between being on first and being on 
second is tremendous. A runner can score from second 
on a single. It takes a double, a long double, to get him 
home from first. 

On the bases, I keep the pressure on. I worry that 
pitcher. I want him to know that Ashburn is on the base 
paths. If a fly ball is hit, even if it is a shallow fly ball, 
I tag up and bluff going. I make that outfielder cut loose 
with a throw. He might throw it into the seats behind 
third base. He might even drop the ball. The point is, 
there is no reason to make it easy for him. The team 
that keeps the pressure on all the time, one way or 
another, is the team that is going to get the breaks that 
win the close games. end 
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baseball / Roy Terrell 


Up-and-down Cubbies and Cards 


In a strange baseball season, two of the strangest sights have been the 
St. Louis Cardinals at the bottom of the National League and those ha- 
bitues of the cellar, the Chicago Cubs, near the top. Here are reports on each 
of these confusing teams climaxed by an account of yet further strange 
happenings when they played each other last weekend in loyal St. Louis 


St. Louis— 

Operating on the theory that an 
imprudent word spoken today may 
return to haunt you tomorrow, Na- 
tional League managers preparing to 
take on the St. Louis Cardinals this 
spring have adopted a sensible if 
somewhat hypocritical approach to 
the matter. “The Cards,” they say 
cautiously, “are too good a ball club 
to keep on losing.” 



HUTCH: SOMETHING SCREWY IN ST. LOUEY 


Then, after knocking the Cardinals 
dead a few times and jumping up and 
down on them just to be sure that 
they stay that way, each opposing 
manager is careful to wipe the happy 
leer off his face and assume the proper 
philosophic attitude before delivering 
a post-mortem over the recumbent 
corpse: “We were lucky to catch 
them while they were down.” 

The only trouble is that if the Car- 
dinals remain down much longer, 
there won’t be much point in bother- 


ing to get up at all. The 1958 season, 
for all practical purposes, will be 
over. What has happened to St. Louis 
is one of those strange slumps which, 
as Fred Haney of Milwaukee points 
out, happens to all ball clubs once in 
a while— although, as Haney also ad- 
mits, “usually not this bad.” Ex- 
pected to be no worse than the sec- 
ond-best team in the National League 
this year, just as they were in '57, and 
named the one ball club equipped to 
give the Braves a real run for the 
money, the Cardinals have instead 
turned out to be the most monumen- 
tal failure of the spring. At the end of 
the first three weeks of the season 
they were in last place, 8! > games be- 
hind the Cubs and, of even more im- 
portance, eight full games behind the 
Braves. They lost their first four 
games fin fact, the season was 13 in- 
nings old before they even scored a 
run) and managed to win only three 
of their first 17. At home, where the 
good St. Louis fans had not seen a 
Cardinal victory in 233 days, they 
managed to lose six straight. If Frank 
Lane were still around, everyone 
would know whom to blame, but vol- 
uble Frankie having long since de- 
parted for the relative serenity of the 
American League, leaving his old gen- 
eral manager’s job in the hands of 
Bing Devine, the solution of the prob- 
lem is not quite that simple. No one 
expects Devine, in whom the whole 
thing has produced a state of mild 
shock and disbelief, to work miracles. 
Neither does anyone seriously blame 
Fred Hutchinson, a man of stoic mien 
who has the grand misfortune to be 
the Cardinal manager. The plain 
truth of the matter is that the Car- 
dinals have been losing on sheer tal- 
ent: the pitching is pitiful, the hitting 


bad and, as a matter of fact, the base 
running and defense haven’t been so 
hot, either. 

Actually, the real culprit has been 
the pitching staff. While the hitters 
were failing miserably to hit with 
men on base, still Stan Musial was 
batting a startling .529, Del Ennis 
.333 with 15 runs batted in, Blasin- 
game .294 and Gene Green .293. The 
Cardinals had scored 72 runs, which 
should have won a few more games 
than they had. The trouble was that 
the opposition had scored 112. 

While Hutchinson was juggling 
his lineup frantically in an attempt 
to get more run production (he used 
12 different lineups in the first 17 



SCHEFFING: WINS WITH AN INTROVERT 

games), the Card manager had stuck 
to four starting pitchers: Vinegar 
Bend Mizell and Lindy McDaniel 
(five starts each), Sam Jones (four) 
and Herm Wehmeier (three). Their 
combined record was two wins and 
nine losses (both victories belonged 
to McDaniel) and their respective— 
not respectable— earned run averages 
were 5.63, 6.46, 6.75 and 13.50. In 
fact, the entire staff’s ERA was the 
worst in all baseball, for the Cardinal 

continued 
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you feel this good in Vantage Airweave shirts by 


VAN HEUSEN* 

They’re the greatest drip-dry shirts ever — all cotton, cool and sewn-in stays that can't get lost. Shirts, (short & long sleeves) 
airy. Need no ironing. ..just wash, dry, and they're ready to $5.00; tie, $2.50; handkerchief, S.55; pajamas, $5.00; shorts, 
wear again. Superb Dan River fabric. With Van Heusen Collarite S 1 .50. See all coiron, no-iron Vantage Airweaves by Van Heusen. 

Phillips-Van Heusen Corp., 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Makersof Van Heusen Shirts • Sport Shirts ■ Ties • Paiamas • Handkerchiefs • Underwear • Swimwear • Sweaters 



Blackberry Flavored Brandy 


A skillet supper is a social success 

when followed by Hiram Walker’s CORDIALS 



A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


The simplest of the culinary arts— almost an entire 
meal cooked in a skillet. Yet it becomes ever so 
elaborate and extravagantly praised when followed 
by fine cordials. 

Hiram Walker offers a lavish array of delicious 
cordials — including such favorites as Creme de 
Menthe, Creme de Cacao, and Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy. What a thoughtful way to complete a din- 
ner— yet so easy to serve and inexpensive too. 

Hiram Walker’s 

CORDIALS 


Creme de Cacao, Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Apricot. Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 
Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof • Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. Peoria, III. 
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BASEBALL continued 

relievers were just as bad. Larry Jack- 
son, counted on as a potential 20- 
game winner, and Billy Muffett, the 
surefire relief man of ’57, had been 
particularly sad and futile. And 
young Von McDaniel bad developed 
such a hitch in his pitching motion 
that he wasn’t even used. Four runs 
was the lowest that Card pitching 
had allowed in any one game. 

“Multiply our ERA by the num- 
ber of men left on base,” said Hutch- 
inson, “and it would equal the na- 
tional debt.” 

No one is quite sure when all the 
trouble began, but there is a sus- 
picion now that it started in the late 
stages of spring training. 

“Jackson and Muffett both had 
sore arms,” says Hutchinson, “not 
too bad, just a little stiff, and we 
figured they would be all right. Moon 
wasn’t hitting and neither was Dark. 
For that matter, neither was Boyer 
or Kasko, and they haven’t hit since. 

I don’t know what’s wrong. I some- 
times think that mental attitude is 
the most important thing in the 
game. You have to go up there know- 
ing you can hit or knowing you can 
throw that ball and get somebody 
out. Evidently this team doesn’t 
feel that way.” 

In an effort to find the combina- 
tion that can win, Hutchinson, while 
sticking with Musial at first, Blasin- 
game at second and Ennis in left, has 
tried wholesale switches at every 
other position. In one game against 
Milwaukee he tied a record by using 
24 different players. He has played 
Boyer and Dark and Rookie Benny 
Valenzuela at third. He has used 
Dark and Kasko and Dick Schofield 
at short. Boyer has played center 
field and so has Irv Noren, and when 
Bobby Gene Smith had a trial out 
there and failed to hit, the Cards 
sent Smith down to Omaha and re- 
called young Curtis Flood, who was 
with the team in spring training but 
was tabbed for more minor league 
seasoning. In right there was first 
Moon, who failed to hit, and then 
Green, a strong young right-handed 
hitter who clubbed the Dodger and 
Redleg left-handers like he owned 
them but soon relapsed into a big 
out when the right-handers came to 
town. The three catchers— Ray Katt, 
Hal Smith and Hobie Landritb — 
had amassed a total of eight hits. 
Devine has been trying to make a 
trade since February— the names 


most frequently mentioned have been 
Center Fielder Richie Ashburn of 
the Phils and Catcher Smoky Burgess 
of the Reds, with Frank Thomas of 
the Pirates and even Duke Snider of 
the Dodgers drawing an occasional 
rumor, too — but, as Devine says, 
“They either wanted too much or 
felt that we did.” 

“I have tried everything I can 
think of,” says Hutchinson. “I guess 
I’ll go back to the team I think is the 
strongest I have and sink or swim 
with it.” And as the Cubs came into 
town for a four-game series over the 
weekend, the Cardinal manager was 
preparing to put Boyer back on third 
base, Hal Smith behind the plate, 
Schofield at short (partly to give 
Dark a little rest), Flood in center 
field (“You can’t win without speed 
and defense out there,’’ says Hutch- 
inson) and use either Moon or Joe 
Cunningham in right field against 
right-hand pitching while platooning 
Green against the left-handers. “I’ll 
give the pitchers just one more time 
around,” said Hutch, meaning Mi- 
zell and Jones, for the Cardinals final- 
ly gave up on Wehmeier (he was sold 
continued 


HOME IS THE HUNTED 

When the bedraggled Cardinals crept 
home after losing eight of 11 games 
played on a sickening road trip, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch' s Bill Maul- 
din welcomed them with this editorial- 
page cartoon and a comforting quote 
from an understanding Roman poet. 


Ah, what is more blessed than to put cares 
away, when the mind lays by its bur- 
den, and tired with labor of far travel 
we have come to our own home and rest 
on the couch we longed for? This it is 
which alone is worth all these toils. 

— Catullus 


"Suave" 
their hair 

with Suave for Men— the only hair- 
dressing that can’t make hair 
greasy. It grooms more naturally, 
too . . . another reason why so many 
business leaders prefer Suave 
hairdressing. It’s handier to use in 
the unbreakable squeeze flask. 

601 and $1 plus tax. 
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By Caprico 

Internationally known high com- 
pression liquid center golf ball. 
Durable vulcanized balata cover. 
Laboratory proven to be the 
equal of $1.25 golf balls. 


GRENADIER 


Super-high compression, liquid 
center. Thin professional cover 
of vulcanized balata. Compares 
to custom made tournament 
balls. The finest ball for the 
professional and low handicap 
golfer. 


By Caprico 
An unusually fine ball 
longer distance, and true 
ting. Meets all tournai 
specs, and floats on w 
Vulcanized cover. 


“^AMAZING NEW RUBBER 
DISCOVERY gives you 
top quality imported balls, 
worth many times 

the price! 
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SWAN 

FLOATER 


At Leading Dealers, or Write to 
Caprico International Corp. 
Empire State Bldg., New York, New York 


baseball continued 

to Detroit), “and then, if they don’t 
produce, there will be some changes. 
Lindy has been all right and Vinegar 
had some bad breaks — a dropped 
double-play ball cost him one game 
and a bad hop another— but it looks 
like Jackson is about ready and he’ll 
get a chance. Unless Jones shows me 
something his next time out, maybe 
Barnes or some of the others will, too. 
I may pitch Von Sunday. I’m not 
going to get beat game after game 
with the same starters.” 

Despite all the miserable perform- 
ances, however; despite Boyer’s .154 
batting average and five runs batted 
in; despite Jackson’s failure to be- 
come the stopper so desperately need- 
ed; despite the 0-4 records of Mizell 
and Jones; despite the sometimes 
confused and bumbling play afield, 
neither the Cardinals nor their amaz- 
ingly loyal fans have given up hope. 
The reasons are three: 1) Stan Mu- 
sial, in his quietly magnificent way, 
is off to the finest start of a long and 
always brilliant career; 2) it is a lit- 
tle early for obituaries, considering 
that the season is still young and 
teams have come from much further 
back than this; and 3) there is noth- 
ing wrong with a losing streak that a 
long winning streak won’t cure. Only 
a year ago, as a matter of fact, the 
team was floundering almost as bad- 
ly as it is right now, only to begin to 
click suddenly and shoot up into first 
place. Again, after the horrible nine- 
game losing streak in August, which 
dropped them from first to 8 } ■> games 
behind the Braves, the Cardinals 
came on strong again, closing the gap 
to only 2^2 games by the middle of 
September. And finally, just as every- 
one says and despite all the evidence 
to the contrary, the Cardinals are sim- 
ply too good a ball club to keep on 
losing. 

“It seems,” said Cincinnati Man- 
ager Birdie Tebbetts, “that the 
schedule makers arrange it so that a 
slumping team plays only against the 
clubs going good. When you’re going 
bad, you’ve got to scramble and stay 
respectable till your luck changes. 
The Cardinals have a good ball club — 
and their luck will change.” 

Chicago— Correspondent Robert Boyle 
filed this report on the Cubs: 

Walt Moryn, the left fielder of the 
precocious Chicago Cubs, was waiting 
his turn in the batting cage at Wrig- 
ley Field one day last week. “Oh, the 


Cubbies are getting up there!” he ex- 
claimed, his voice rising as it hit the 
end of the sentence. “ ‘Getting big.’ 
‘Hot club.’ ‘Cinderella club.’ ‘Of- 
fense, defense— they just won’t give 
up.’ ” He paused, turned serious. 
“Everybody’s pulling for one anoth- 
er. Even if we’re behind and we’re 
sitting there, someone says, ‘Well, it’s 
about time.’ And somebody goes up 
there and does something. That’s it.” 

What Moryn said was so. The Cubs, 
playing superbly before sparse home 
crowds held down by near-freezing 
weather, were rolling along the top 
of the National League on a hero- 
a-day plan. The biggest hero was 
bespectacled Lee Walls, a hitherto 
so-so hitter, who was batting close 
to .360, with nine homers and 18 
runs driven in. 

Next in the hierarchy was Ernie 
Banks. While Walls’s hit total may 
have been overly swollen, Banks went 
along at his usual good pace. (Oddly 
enough, some of the other Cub he- 
roes, such as Dale Long, were hitting 
below par.) Banks’s double-playmate. 
Second Baseman Tony Taylor, a Cu- 
ban rookie, hadn’t been hitting well, 
but his fielding was brilliant, if erratic. 
Another rookie, shy Johnny Goryl, 
wasn’t quite certain that he had won 
the third base job (“I have never been 
told that yet”), but his fielding and 
hitting — his ninth-inning homer beat 
Milwaukee in one game— kept him 
in the lineup. Still another newcomer 
was Catcher Sammy Taylor, a left- 
handed batter, who played against 
right-handed pitching while Elvin 
Tappe, a veteran, went against lefties. 
Together they were good enough to 
keep Cal Neeman, last year’s find, on 
the bench. 

The pitching staff had several fine 
rookies, notably Eddie Mayer, a left- 
hander, who shut out Cincinnati in 
10 scattered innings of relief (9 of 
themhitless),andGlenHobbie,aright- 
hander, who pitched a four-hit shut- 
out over the Reds. Jim Brosnan, one 
of only three Cubs left over from the 
full 1956 season, pitched well in four 
of five starts, and Don Elston won 
four in relief. Generally, the pitching 
was good, and, moreover, it should 
improve. Dick Drott, 15-11 last year, 
sprained an ankle in training and was 
off to a slow start, and Moe Drabow- 
sky, 13-15, missed spring training al- 
together because of Army service. 

For day-in, day-out play, the ac- 
quisition of Center Fielder Bobby 
Thomson probably did more to 
continued 
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THE MAN’S 

S EPTEMBER 17, 1941 in St. 

Louis was hot, and Manager 
Billy Southworth of the Cardi- 
nals decided to rest his brilliant 
center fielder Terry Moore in the 
second game of the double-head- 
er with the Boston Braves. He 
moved Johnny Hopp from right 
to center, and in right he put the 
Polish kid just in from Rochester. 
The kid’s name was Stan Musial. 

In the third inning the Cardi- 
nals got two men on base with 
two out. Musial came up for the 
second time. The Boston pitcher, 
Jim Tobin, had thrown Musial a 
knuckle ball the first time. Musial 
had never seen a knuckle ball be- 
fore and he went after it so hard 
he nearly fell down. The result 
was a pop-up to third. So on this 



STAN HITS FIRST HOMER IN 1941 


second time up, Tobin tried an- 
other knuckler. This time Musial 
waited, swung and sent the ball 
into right field for a double. It 
was his first major league hit. 

Casey Stengel remembers the 
day Musial got his first hit be- 
cause Casey was there, managing 
the Boston Braves. 

“His swing was more awkward 
than it is now,” recalls Stengel. 
“He stood farther from the plate, 
too. All I knew about him was 
that he had been a pitcher until 
he came up with a bum arm. I 
told my pitchers to throw him 


FINEST HOUR 

slow stuff ’cause I thought being 
new he wouldn’t be able to hit it. 
But wham! [Casey’s right hand 
shot out.] He hit it out there.” 

Now it is 17 seasons later and 
Stan Musial is still hitting slow 
stuff “out there.” He also hits 
— and equally well — fast stuff, 
curving stuff or any other kind of 
stuff a pitcher can throw. In ap- 
pearance he is not much different 
from the 20-year-old kid from 
Donora, Pa. who walked up to 
the plate that September after- 
noon long ago. He still wiggles his 
hips a little to loosen the muscles, 
then coils into a rather menacing 
position to await the pitch. Off 
the field Stan is still trim, boyish 
and polite, with more polish of 
course, but with the same pleas- 
ant manner and quiet confidence 
he had even then. “Maybe I’m a 
little smarter,” he grins, “but 
when you get old, you have to 
gain something to make up for 
the other things you lose.” 

If, over the years, Musial has 
lost anything, opposing pitchers 
would be pleased to hear about it. 
From that first double back in 
1941 to the end of 1957, Musial 
collected 2,956 more hits, which 
won him, among other things, 
seven batting titles. This spring 
he needed 43 more hits for 3,000, 
one of baseball’s majestic records, 
attained by only seven others 
whose very names indicate what 
a truly remarkable feat it is: Cap 
Anson, Honus Wagner, Nap La- 
joie, Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, Ed- 
die Collins and Paul Waner. 

Musial predicted he would hit 
No. 3,000 in late May. This would 
get him to the mark in less play- 
ing time than any of the other 
seven. Then he set out to get 
there even sooner. On May 8 he 
had all but seven. He went hitless 
in two games, but came back in 
Sunday’s double-header with 5. 
He was still short of his goal, 
but that night Stan gave a cele- 
bration party at his St. Louis 
restaurant anyway, for it looked 
as if No. 3,000 would be hit on 
the road. Stan thought St. Louis 
shouldn’t miss the fun. 

—Walter Bingham 



PALMA CANDELA 

Indulge yourself as often as you 
like in the rich enjoyment of this 
supremely mild cigar. Its choice 
and costly Cuban tobaccos will 
never tire your taste. 



To obtoin this handsome 

Imported Briar 
Cigar Holder 

Moil the bond from a GOLD LABEL Palma 
Candela, with 50c to cover handling, parcel 
post and insurance to: 
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''VOLVO, the five passenger family sports car, 
combines the brilliance of Swedish engi- 
neering with unbelievable economy and 
unexcelled performance. Acclaimed by 
auto experts from coast to coast, VOLVO is 
truly an automotive investment that pays 
dividends from the very first drive. VOLVO, 
priced with the lowest, is available for 
immediate delivery. 
Driving is believing. 
Yes, one drive and 
you'll buy the 
VOLVO. 


V 


superb Swedish engineering 

0 LVO 


Volvo apart parts and service available everywhere 

Volvo Distributing Inc. 452 Hudson Terrace, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Swedish Motor Import, Inc. 1901 Milam St., Houston 2, Texas 
Auto Imports, Inc. 13157 Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
In Canada: Auto Imports (Swedish ltd) 459 Eastern Ave., 

Toronto 8 and 475 Home S Vancouver 1. 
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A wonderful new way to carry a tune. This new Philco T-4 delivers rich, 
big-set performance absolutely anywhere I And T-4 is compact, too— ideal to tuck 

into your pocket, purse or brief case. Clear, easy-to-read dial provides fast, 
accurate tuning. Comes in choice of black and ivory, or aqua and black 

break-resistant case. See this handsome, rugged, new radio f~\ Q 95 

at your Philco dealer's today. Leather carry case optional. Just 


LOOK AHEAD... ana you'll cnoose PHILCO® ... first with the finest In transistorsl 

Price, and ipaeifieollolu nt>J act to change wit haul notice. 


strengthen the Cubs than anything 
else. “Thomson’s defensive play in 
center field gives them something 
they’ve lacked the last four or five 
years,” says Birdie Tebbetts. “You 
need consistency in center field, and 
they have a consistent professional 
performer in Thomson.” At bat, 
Thomson adds to the long ball threat. 
“They’ve got the power to generate 
runs,” Tebbetts says. “They’re a dif- 
ferent club to pitch to.” 

Thomson was the batting hero in 
Hobbie’s win over Cincinnati, hit- 
ting a three-run homer that bucked a 
20-mile-per-hour wind. It seemed im- 
possible at the time, but Brosnan, 
an intellectually inclined off-season 
advertising man who has undergone 
psychoanalysis ("I was an extreme 
introvert”), cites it as an example of 
the Cubs’ absolute desire to win. 
“The psychology of the winning ef- 
fort changes day after day,” Bros- 
nan remarked after a workout. “I 
don’t think you win for the same rea- 
son day after day. On Tuesday the 
wind had an effect on the hitting. 
In the very first inning, Don Hoak 
of Cincinnati hit a ball right in his 
wheelhouse, where his power is, and 
yet the left fielder caught it. Then 
Thomson hit an ‘impossible’ home 
run. This wasn’t a lucky break. This 
was sheer power. It was an example 
to the ball club that we could do 
something that looked impossible.” 
Incidentally, the Chicago Daily News, 
which, like the rest of the local press, 
is agog over the Cubs, has already 
exploited the psychological angle of 
the team’s rise to power. 

In a front page story the News 
quoted Dr. Samuel Liebman, a Win- 
netka psychiatrist, as saying the 
Cubs have the psychological ingre- 
dients— enthusiasm, leadership and 
“good interpersonal relationships” — 
for a successful season. 

Then came that awful game against 
Cincinnati. The Cubs led 8-2 in the 
ninth. Tebbetts had said earlier, 
“Baseball is a game of momentum. A 
team gets careless and makes a mis- 
take, and that’s all there is to it.” 
The Cubs’ momentum suddenly re- 
versed itself. A walk, an error on a 
double-play ball, a single, a single, a 
forceout on a double-play ball, a 
freak base hit over the third base- 
man’s head on a double-play ball, a 
single, a single, and then a home 
run, and the Reds were suddenly, 
shockingly ahead, 10-8. 
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Afterward, Manager Bob Schef- 
fing said, “They started rolling, and 
we suffered every bad break in the 
book.” 

After that the Cubs packed and 
went off to St. Louis, hoping they 
had not lost their “absolute desire 
to win.” 



WOMEN SAY DEODO 


RANT 


St. Louis— The extremes met: 

In the past two seasons the Car- 
dinals and the Cubs have enjoyed 
an unusual relationship; at least it 
has been enjoyable for the Cubs. 
Last year, for example, not too long 
after Chicago rudely bumped the 
Cardinals out of the pennant race in 
August, the Cards magnanimously 
turned the other cheek and lost the 
last three games of the season to their 
downtrodden opponents. And much 
of the Cubs’ early momentum this 
spring was built up during the first 
week of play when the Cardinals 
rolled over and played dead four 
straight times. In all, the Cubbies 
had managed to win 13 of their last 
17 meetings. 

Last weekend, however, the Car- 
dinals decided that the whole thing 
had gone far enough. They walloped 
the Cubs four straight times and in 
so doing made three important dis- 
coveries: I) there is nothing wrong 
with this ball club that some good 
pitching won’t cure, 2) a few hits, 
even a very few hits, delivered at 
precisely the proper time, can go a 
long way, and 3) the Cubs, despite 
their fast start, are heading even 
faster for the second division where 
they belong. 

Sam Jones, with a speed ball that 
left the Cubs blinking, kept seven hits 
nicely spaced for a 3-2 Cardinal vic- 
tory in the series opener Friday night. 
Four well-timed hits sufficed for St. 
Louis. 

On Saturday it was almost the 
same story. Five hits made the differ- 
ence in a 3-1 game. Mizell had a shut- 
out going into the ninth, and Larry 
Jackson did the rest. 

Through all of this the Cubs, de- 
spite losing, had been playing good 
baseball. But Sunday’s double-head- 
er showed that Chicago had not en- 
tirely forgotten how to kick away 
games. They lost the first one, an 8-7 
sandlottery, in the ninth, and blew 
a 4-run lead to lose the second in 
the same way. 

Disastrous though it was for the 
Cubs, the weekend did prove that the 
Cards really were too good a team 
to keep on losing. end 


MEN SAY TRIG 



Now! a man s way to check 
perspiration odor - no mess, 
no trickle, no crumbling ! 

Mister, don’t miss this one. It’s for men — 
the scent, the color, the works. Trig rolls 
on, quick and easy. Trig goes straight to 
work — underarm hair can’t block it. Trig 
works a full 24 hours. Remember this: 
Women say “deodorant”. . . men say Trig. 
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sporting look / J o Ahern Zill 


From overalls to coveralls , b’gosh 


Pkoloijriiphed by Sharland 


The American coverall has come a long way from the the primary purpose of covering, period— a purpose of 
Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls of Farmer Brown’s day. It which the young man below is obviously unaware. Fish- 
has gained glamour through association with a racy ing in Florida in coveralls designed by Ricci for Hay- 
European import— the Pirelli worn by sports car driv- maker are (left to right) Judy DeFoe in beltless blue 
ers. Now, in the hands of trend-setting designers, it goes cotton ($20) ; June Plyler in Paisley print cotton ($20), 
into summer in great variety. Although originated to with son Mark; Diji Ladd in pink rose print ($17); 
protect other clothing, the coverall has now achieved and Micki Ballou in silk-and-cotton shantung ($23). 
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mechanic-style coveralls are in Anne Fogarty’s first sportswear collection. Posing 
at home is Designer Fogarty in striped denim (Saks Fifth Ave., $18) with models Mona 
Hawkins in floral pique ($30) and Luisa Gilardenghi in embroidered denim ($30). 



rooftop gardener Hal Lee wears a striped Dacron-and-cotton coverall (White- 
house & Hardy, $29.50) as he instructs Luisa, in flowered one-piecer (Brigance for 
Sportsmaker, $35). At right: Ann Allee helps out in striped coverall (Brigance, $35). 



BRANDY DI5T. CORP., 350 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA GRAPE BRANDY. 84 PROOF 
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GOLF BAGS FOR 1958 



You really have to see the new 
Wilson line of golf bags to appre- 
ciate their styling, finish and con- 
struction ... you have to use them 
to appreciate their balance, com- 
fort and weather-proof ruggedness. 

From top grain leather Execu- 
tive Sets to colorful modern fabric 
designs in solids, plaids and dozens 
of smart two-tone and three-tone 
combinations to suit your taste 
and budget. 

58 Bag Designs in the ’58 Line! 

Available wherever quality golf equipment is sold 
Pally Berg and Sam Snead are members of famed Wilson 
Advisory Staff of louring and leaching professionals. 

Ulin lUitfi IFlE^on 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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bowling / Victor Kalman 


Bitten by the ABC 


27,000 bowlers are competing 
in sport’s biggest event, most 
of them for the ducks of it 


W hen the late Francis Albertanti, 
public relations man extraordi- 
nary, lured Grantland Rice to the 
1937 American Bowling Congress 
Tournament in New York City, 
bowling’s officialdom rejoiced. Gran- 
ny had resisted writing about the 
sport through the years, and ABC 
officers felt they had finally cracked 
the shell of his indifference. He was 
made comfortable in the official box 
with a fine view of 24 gleaming lanes 
in a flag-bedecked armory, and he 
was visibly impressed with 120 color- 
fully uniformed bowlers paraded to 
their places to martial music. But 
when the first game began, one bowler 
and then another threw balls into 
the “gutter,” missing all 10 pins. 

Rice turned to Albertanti and 
asked in surprise, “This is a cham- 
pionship?” 

The PR man explained that many 
of the men bowling that night were 
beginners, others veterans far past 
their prime. 

“Then what are they doing here?” 
Rice demanded, and he stalked out 
in disgust. 

“What are they doing here?” is still 
being asked by spectators today in 
Syracuse, N.Y., host of the 55th an- 
nual ABC tournament. When the 72- 
day event ends June 8, some 27,000 
bowlers will have competed for ap- 
proximately $360,000 in prize money 
—America’s largest sports participa- 
tion tourney and one of its most spec- 
tacular. Of these, less than 1,000 ap- 
pear to have even a remote chance 
to win a championship. What urged 
the more than 26,000 others to make 
the trek to Syracuse, a city with no 
particular tourist' attraction, from 
places as far off as California? What 
compels about 10,000 bowlers to fol- 
low the ABC to all sections of the 


U.S. year after year, often at great 
expense, despite the fact that they 
rarely share in the prize money? 

“There is no single answer,” Frank 
Baker, executive secretary of the 
ABC, said recently. “But I can tell 
you this. When the ABC bug bites 
you, you stay bitten.” 

Joe Meyers, who operates a gas 
station in University Heights, Ohio, 
was bitten in 1950. 

“I entered because the tournament 
was near my home,” Meyers said. “I 
didn’t shoot well, but the feeling 
of being out there on the big floor 
. . . well, it did something to me. I 
wouldn’t miss an ABC if they held it 
in Alaska.” Thousands tell a similar 
story. At least 150 have competed in 
more than 25 tournaments. 

On March 29, opening night at 
Syracuse, William Rydzewski and 
Art Series, captains, respectively, of 
the Romie’s Alleys and Pinky’s Alleys 
teams of Milwaukee, paid their entry 
fees for the 1959 tournament at St. 
Louis. 

“We’ve been on most opening- 
night squads the past 18 years,” Ryd- 
zewski, a post office employee, said. 
“We want to be sure of our spot 
again next year.” 

Had either team or any of their 
members come close to winning a title 
in all those years? 

“No,” replied Series, “but there’s 
always a chance we’ll get lucky.” 

Luck plays a major role in the ABC, 
which is one of its attractions. A bowl- 
er rolls three games with his five-man 
team, usually on a night squad. The 
next day, he rolls three games in 
doubles competition and then three 
in singles. After the nine games, the 
tournament is over for him. He pays 
$10 to enter each event, plus an op- 
tional $3 for all-events (total score 
for the nine games). First prize in 
team play is $2,500, in doubles $1,000, 
singles $500 and all-events $1,000. 
The team championship almost al- 
ways is won by one of the country’s 
name quintets, and it takes fine, 
steady bowling to win the all-event;. 
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In doubles and singles, however, less- 
er bowlers often roll far above their 
heads for three games to defeat the 
stars. For instance Don Carter, only 
man to have won the National Match 
Game championship— a 100-game 
grind — three times, has yet to take 
an ABC title. 

“Even when you know you’re too 
old to win, you can’t help dreaming 
the ball will get back its old magic,” 
said Herb Lange, 56, a prominent 
businessman from Watertown, Wis. 
who is a member of bowling’s Hall 
of Fame. 

Lange was the “kid” this year on 
the White Tower team, which includ- 
ed Harry Steers, 77, of Chicago; Mort 
Lindsey, 70, Stamford, Conn.; Hank 
Marino, 69, Milwaukee; and Fred 
Thoma, 67, Chicago— an aggregate 
of 339 years. None could hope for a 
title, but each has one ambition: to 
knock down more pins, before he dies, 
than anyone in ABC history. Steers 
has competed in 53 of the 55 ABCs. 
He won the doubles championship in 
1902( the tournament’s second year) 
and, with Thoma, the doubles again 
in 1918. At Syracuse his all-events 
total was 1,341— an average of 149- 
giving him 89,490 pins for his 53 ef- 
forts (185-plus average). He holds a 
commanding lead over the rest of the 
field and, in fine shape for his years 
(his 5-foot-5 frame is slightly stooped, 
but he weighs the same 142 he did 40 
years ago), he might well have several 
good ones left. To give you an idea of 
how important the ABC is to Lind- 
sey, a three-time ABC champion, he 
enters a hospital a month or so be- 
fore each tournament for a complete 
checkup and “a couple of weeks’ rest. 
I used to train for the ABC by bowl- 
ing 100 practice games in a week. 
Now I have to rest for it.” He has 
knocked down 78,816 pins in 46 years 
(192 average), including a commend- 
able 1,595 last month. 

Another reason for the ABC’s pop- 
ularity is that there are sponsors who, 
year after year, pay some bowlers’ 
expenses to the tournament. Some 
expect advertising value, but the 
majority, according to Tournament 
Director Jce Smolen, enter teams 
“because they want to see them 
bowl, just like an owner might enter 
a horse in the Kentucky Derby to 
watch his colors.” Officials say their 
toughest post-tournament problem is 
tracing old checks that are framed 
instead of cashed. It’s prestige, not 
money, that makes the ABC bowl- 
ing’s Big Show. end 
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travel / Horace Sutton 


Footloose 


Belgium's capital, a gay lady, 
is all dressed up for the 
fair and offers many diversions 


T here is an ancient wheeze which 
insists that a trip to Brussels is 
like a visit with the sister of the wom- 
an you love. This summer, at any 
rate, the epigram is only apt should 
one who is in love with Zsa Zsa find 
himself faced with a visit to Eva. 
Brussels, until the end of October, is 
glamorous, desirable, expensive and 
rather hard to get a date with. On 
the other hand, it is by no means 
unapproachable. 

Those in town for the festival and 
seeking an international view of sport 
or merely a place to sit down— it 
doesn’t matter which — will find just 
as much going on at Heysel Stadium 
as on any other stage in Brussels. 
The stadium, which adjoins the fair- 
grounds and seats 100,000 sports en- 
thusiasts and or bunion-nursers, will 
be the scene for about as diversified 
an athletic program as any since the 
invention of the decathlon. For one 
thing, the playoffs for the Western 
European Volleyball Cup and the fi- 
nals of the European Football Cup 
will be held there in May. In June the 
annual Tour de France cycling race 
starts there, and the European Judo 
Championships will be decided on the 
Heysel mats that month, as well as 
the pelota championships. A basket- 
ball tournament among deaf-mutes is 
scheduled for August, and an interna- 
tional hockey tournament is on the 
books for the last week in September. 

While Heysel Stadium might be as 
attractive a place as any to bandage 
the blisters by day, there is still the 
problem of where to bunk after dark. 
The Palace Hotel, the city’s old stand- 
by and, by all the rulebooks, the 
city’s best, still had — with the fair 
already well launched— a number of 
scattered one-night stands to offer in 
May and June. There is a choice of 
space available after July 15th. By 
sprucing up its interiors — new baths, 
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in Brussels 


a new carpet in the hall— the hotel 
was able successfully to petition for 
a rate increase. The tab is up about 
28% over 1956 prices. At that, a sin- 
gle room with bath, breakfast and a 
view of the brick wall across the 
crowded courtyard comes to $13 a 
night, still a far cry from the going 
rates in comparable inns in Paris and 
London, which have no fairs going 
on and no announced, government- 
sanctioned price hikes. 

A BRAND-NEW AMIGO 

The Metropole, generally conceded 
to be the second-best hotel in town, 
has raised its rates slightly, but it has, 
like a dozen other local hotels, in- 
stalled a ruling requiring patrons to 
take one other meal in the hotel be- 
sides breakfast. An average tariff with 
all the tips and taxes and breakfast 
included would come to $14 a day. 
Add to that the necessity of eating 
another meal on the premises, or, at 
least, of paying for it. No such re- 
quirement has been instituted by the 
Hotel Amigo, a brand-new lodging in 
a very old quarter just behind the 
Grand Place, that marvelous old 
square in the center of the city. The 
peculiarity of its name— there isn’t a 
castanet in view— derives from a for- 
merly famous establishment known 
as the Amigo jail. All 200 rooms come 
with bath. A simple single one, during 
the fair at least, comes to about $14, 
and a better-than-average double is 
just on the solvency side of $30 a day. 
In figuring up these daily extractions 
I have included the 15% tip and the 
5% tax, both of which are added to 
the bill no matter what shrieks of 
outrage may ensue. A beneficent man- 
agement, out of tradition, not char- 
ity, includes without further levy a 
simple Continental breakfast. 

Those early visitors who were 
lodged in Motel Expo, a prefab set of 
stalls outside the fair where the rate 
is $8 a night, sang the blues like no- 
body since Ella Fitzgerald. I don’t 
think it is necessary to set forth a bill 
of particulars about the complaints, 
continued 
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travel continued 


keeps your beard saturated through- 
out the shave; gives a professional 
shave in one-half the time. 



For men who mult be at their best 

YARDLEY OF LONDON, Inc. 

Yordley products for Americo ore creoled 
in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the 
original English-formulae. combining imported 
and domestic ingredients. 620 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.C. 


some of which may have been rectified 
by now, but if it came down to it I 
would choose in preference a room in 
a private home, thousands of which 
are registered with a government bu- 
reau called Logexpo. In selecting pri- 
vate quarters, it would be prudent to 
stick with Logexpo, which long ago 
inspected the available rooms and set 
ceiling prices on them. With the fever 
of the fair on hand, some room-letters 
were seeking to tear up their con- 
tracts with the government and raise 
the ante. Court action followed by 
swift justice was promised. 

A walkless way to the fair has been 
designed by an aggregation known as 
Baltour, which operates a fleet of Fiat 
station wagons, each commanded by 
a self-styled “lady guide” in beret and 
uniform. Wagon and woman await 
you at the airport, deliver you to the 
fair, to the hotel or to any place inside 
Belgium you name. Baltour has 50 
rooms blocked at the Plaza for the 
duration, plus a small hotel of its own 
known as Residence 58. Figuring two 
in a car by day and two in a room by 
night, the price will be $33 a day each 
person, or $24 each if two couples join 
forces in one car. Once inside the fair- 
grounds the guide will accompany 
you on foot or you can take off in a 
Baltour-operated “pus-pus” which is 
a three-place low-powered motorcycle 
—two places for passengers, one for 
the driver in back. 

In town I’m afraid you will have to 
rely on the whims of the Brussels cab 
drivers. The meter rate is not excep- 
tionally expensive, but the local hacks 
have an international reputation for 
spluttering a few choice epigrams in 
Flemish or French if the tip doesn’t 
measure up to an exact 15% or bet- 
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ter. If you can put up with this sort of 
bienvenue, Brussels itself has a string 
of restaurants that must be consid- 
ered notable even in view of the un- 
usual beaneries which have set up 
summer shop on the fairgrounds. 

L’Epaule de Mouton, a minuscule 
establishment on the Rue des Harengs 
off the Grand Place, is considered by 
a small but sturdy clique of indige- 
nous eaters to be the best restaurant 
in Europe. However, I cannot give 
fewer points to its neighbor on Her- 
ring Street, called Au Filet de Boeuf, 
which has been at it since 1785, hav- 
ing enlarged in those years until to- 
day it bulges with five tables, all of 
them covered with lace tablecloths, 
lighted by lace-covered lamps and 
laid with Spode china and crystal 
glass. Cigars are proffered, along with 
a candle in a silver holder and a clutch 
of cedar tapers. 

OYSTERS IN BUBBLY 

The sheerest luxury dwells on the 
fringe of town at Le Fond’ Roy, 4 
Place de la Sainte Alliance, where one 
can dine in the semioutdoors in a 
flower-decked, heated pergola while 
watching white pigeons flit and flut- 
ter on the far side of a glass wall. 
Aside from the usual Ardennes ham 
and the assorted ways of preparing 
sole, there are both salmon in cham- 
pagne and oysters in champagne. The 
bivalves are boiled in the bubbly, 
blanketed with whipped cream and 
grilled. Oysters never had it so good, 
not even in May, June or July. 

Lace and crystal are the prime at- 
tractions in the shops. Maria Loix, 
18 Place Gudule, uptown, near the 
Sabena headquarters, has anything 
from partly handmade handkerchiefs 
at $1, to all-handmade lace hankies 
continued 
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on how low you want to get.” 
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Lazy action. Catalina’s new "Trinidad Traders” 
are made for it. In black or red, they fit man-like, tie with a flare in front. 
Sizes 28 to 36. $7.96 



for show, not blow, at $6. However, 
a showy blower could spend $100 
on a single handkerchief— a 10-inch 
square, all lace. There are 10 left in 
stock, and no more will ever be made. 
The house also has on hand a rose 
point bridal veil at $3,200. 

Crystal comes from Liege and is 
sold by Val St. Lambert— handmade 
vases at $50 and mold-made of the 
same quality at less than $10. If you 
want to stock the house with the best 
glasses, a set of tumblers for water, 
white wine, red wine and champagne 
comes to about $50, or $600 for a 48- 
piece service designed to keep 12 peo- 
ple well-oiled simultaneously. All Bel- 
gian shoppers come to a halt in the 
fading afternoon to concentrate a con- 
certed attack on the pastry moun- 
tains. The calorie Alps, Belgium’s 
highest mountains, are irresistible at 
Dapkalides on the handsome Avenue 
Louise, a forestland of cream puffs, 
tarts, baklava and dumplings. There 
are tables in the rear looking out to a 
pleasant garden, where the manage- 
ment serves ice cream at a modest 
25^ and U.S. milk shakes at 20£ At 
the soda fountain in the U.S. pavilion 
out at the fairgrounds they’re 60d. 

AN ELEGANT HIDEAWAY 

Anyone who finds himself in a state 
of Brussels shock after a week at the 
fair might indeed hide away for a 
convalescent week at the elegant re- 
sort of Le Zoute, on the seashore 70 
miles from town. The prime hotel- 
some call it the best in Belgium— is 
La Reserve, a 64-room lodge which 
nestles quietly on a lagoon a block or 
so from the sea. There are eight ten- 
nis courts flanking the entrance to the 
inn, not to mention water skiing on 
the lake in back of the house. Every 
room comes equipped with such ap- 
purtenances as a phone in the bath 
and a safe in the wall. Figure $14.50 
for a room with a balcony surveying 
the water skiers. Dinner at the hotel 
will add up to about $10 per person, 
and there is a casino across the street 
if you’re still in a spending mood. In 
a delightful nook called the Rotisserie 
Breughel, however, a minuscule cor- 
ner with just six tables but a vast 
reputation, dinner is a more respecta- 
ble $4. While the Belgian seacoast is 
not exactly noted as a tropical strand, 
there are sea-bathing days in summer 
and many sunbathing hours nestled 
among the tufted dunes, far from the 
shadow of the Atomium. end 
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Tip from the Top 


HARVEY PENICK, Austin, TeXClS 


Proper use of all clubs 

J suggest using a club as the manufacturer designed it to be used. 

Each manufacturer has done a lot of research and spent a lot of money 
trying to make a set of clubs so that one swing will work for them all. 

The average player wonders whether to play the ball off the right 
foot, from the center or off the left foot. The manufacturer has tried 
to solve this for the players who will let him. I think the top players 
line up the line of flight as they walk up to the ball. Then they square 
the bottom of the club they are using to the intended line of flight and 
adjust their stance to fit that club position. I believe this method will 
work for the average player as well as the scratch player. 

The design of each club, the position in which it rests on the ground 
toward the intended line of flight, should help guide each player in 
his use of each club. 

On ail full shots, pictures may make it appear that the swing of a 
nine-iron is so much shorter than the swing for the woods. It only looks 
shorter because of the lie and the length of the clubs, as the illustration 
dearly shows. If a golfer can master the one sound swing that is best 
suited for him, it should suffice for all the clubs. 



next week: Frank Stranahan on lining up on the target 
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Who is to blame? 


W henever a reader sends me a publishable hand, 
but one in which my story may seem to be faintly 
critical of the way he bid or played it, I find myself im- 
paled on the horns of a dilemma. 

If I mention my correspondent’s name, am I not 
guilty of putting the bite on the hand that is feed- 
ing me with material? On the other hand, if I fail 
to identify him, do I not take advantage of his kind- 
ness without the common courtesy of making a proper 
acknowledgment? 

My usual compromise is to mention my correspond- 
ent’s initials and home town, and I will fall back upon 
that practice in discussing today’s grand slam. So 
P.C.H. of Arlington, Va. may hide behind that ano- 
nymity or readily identify himself to his friends, as he 
may please, after reading what I have to say in reply 
to his comment, “We didn’t make it but, if psychic, 
could have.” 



Dealer, South 
Vulnerability unspecified 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 PASS 2V PASS 

2+ PASS 74 DOUBLE 

PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: Jack of hearts 


The final contract was impeccable, although there is 
much to be said against the manner in which it was 
reached. South does not have a sound opening bid. He 
can muster up a skimpy 13 points with the aid of count- 
ing 2 for his singleton. Although 13 points carries a 
cautious option on the right to open, South doesn’t 
keep his 13-point rating for any longer than required to 
deduct 1 point because his hand includes no ace. When 
partner’s skip response sounded the warning that he 
might be headed for dizzy heights, South’s courage in 
bidding his four-card spade suit is of the kind that 
frequently results in a posthumous award. 

North’s skip response was amply justified— but prop- 
erly punished, nevertheless. With suits of equal length, 
it is proper to bid the higher-ranking one first — espe- 
cially when both are respectably endowed with top-card 
strength. The difference between A-J-10 and A-K-Q is 
not a good reason for bidding hearts before spades. Had 
North observed this rule, he might have had the pleas- 
ure of playing the hand for the grand slam, and of being 
what my correspondent calls “psychic.” 

It is easy to guess that the first thing declarer did 
was draw trumps so that neither opponent could ruff 
one of his precious winners. But in the course of pro- 
tecting these winners, declarer left himself with only 
two trumps to take care of dummy’s three losers. 

This is one case in which “safe” play is dangerous. If 
an opponent can ruff the second heart, the long hearts 
will never be established, so South should ruff them him- 
self. After winning the first heart trick, he cashes a sec- 
ond high heart, discarding his little club. Then he ruffs 
dummy’s small hearts and third club before taking 
more than a single round of trumps. Now dummy has 
nothing left but top trumps and the good queen of hearts 
to be cashed after the opponents’ trumps are gone. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Had North been declarer, the chances are he would 
have played the hand correctly, because declarer trumps 
losing cards with dummy’s trumps as a matter of hab- 
it. It requires a departure from the usual to use your 
own trumps for ruffing and thus make dummy the 
master hand. 

Which player made the worse bidding mistake? This 
is the question most frequently asked a bridge writer, 
for in most bridge arguments the bad result was a mat- 
ter of collaboration. Lacking other evidence, the answer 
must be decided on the principle that first is worst. 
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BONNIE 


Reaching new heights 


Vaulting over a sawhorse will 
strengthen arms and shoulders 

Since vaulting over fences is virtually a lost art but still an 
excellent exercise, Bonnie has designed a substitute using the 
versatile sawhorse she introduced in last week’s issue. Even if 
you don’t see any need in your life for negotiating a fence, you 
will see the value of vaulting when you realize that this exer- 
cise is especially good for strengthening arms and shoulders 
which have weakened with the decline in our lives of hanging 
on barn rafters and leaping fences. Besides giving you a delight- 
ful sensation of flying through the air with ease, this sawhorse 
exercise will also help develop your coordination and timing. 



prudden/ Fitness 
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Take a firm grip on the saw- 
horse, right hand with fingers 
away from body, left hand with 
fingers toward body. Rest your 
weight on hands. Cross right leg 
behind left, prepare to swing. 


As you swing over, throw your 
legs up as high as you can. Keep 
your head in line with the horse. 
After landing on right foot, re- 
verse direction of your vault. 
Strengthen both sides equally. 




. . and also 
at your 
package 
store 

(Brand 

Marnier 

Liqueur a l’Orangc 
Made exclusively 


Carillon Importers Ltd., 55 Last 55th, N. Y. 22. 
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mother of tackles, Cathryn Johnson Pyle, stands before mantelpiece displaying 
photographs of her athlete sons and some of the trophies they won in high school. 


How to 


Mrs. William Palmer Pyle is 
an authority. She has a 
pair, with another in reserve 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


A book by Cathryn Johnson Pyle 
entitled The Care and Feeding of 
Right Tackles, Together with Some 
Notes on Golf, Fishing for the Small- 
mouth Bass, Amateur Wrestling, Soft- 
ball, Tennis and Putting the 1 6-pound 
Shot; with Additional Observations on 
the Need for Faith in the Chicago Cubs 
and Certain Basic Flaws in the Offense 
of the Professional Football Team 
Known as the Chicago Bears will not 
be found on the shelves of any book- 
store or on any publisher’s list. As a 
matter of fact, Mrs. Pyle, a tall, slen- 
der, brunette housewife of Winnetka, 
111., has not written such a book. But 
she sure could. 

As for right tackles, Mrs. Pyle is 
such an authority on the subject that 
both Big Ten and Ivy League foot- 
ball will be in her debt next season. 
Her eldest son, William Palmer Pyle 
Jr., 20, is described by Coach Duffy 
Daugherty of Michigan State as “one 
of the fastest tackles I’ve ever seen, 
with a very good chance to make All- 
America.” A second son, Michael 
Johnson Pyle, 18, is regarded highly 
at Yale where an admiring sports- 
writer called his play in the Yale- 
Harvard freshman game last Novem- 
ber “murderous” and judged him to 
be a cinch to start at right tackle for 
the varsity next fall. Both boys were 
all-state tackles while they were play- 
ing for New Trier High School in Win- 
netka. Mike also won the state high 
school heavyweight wrestling cham- 
pionship and broke the state shotput 
record. 

A third son, Harlen Pyle, is pres- 
ently concentrating on kite flying and 
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backyard soccer. Just a few weeks ago 
Harlen tried fishing at a quarry out- 
side Keokuk, Iowa, and took two 
sunfish with only token assistance 
from his brother Palmer. He is also 
being groomed for his debut as sports 
spectator at the big football games. 
Last year he found even minor af- 
fairs rather too stimulating. At one 
of Mike’s wrestling matches, for in- 
stance, fearing that the crowd might 
be unaware that Mike’s brother was 
in the stands, he felt obliged to make 
loud announcements to this effect. 
Mike found his remarks distracting, 
but managed to win anyway. Harlen, 
now 6, is a first year man at Hubbard 
Woods Grammar School in Winnetka 
where his prestige as brother of two 
football heroes is sometimes almost 
more than he can bear. 

STARTLING DIMENSIONS 

The two football heroes did not 
emerge from any conscious planning 
by Mrs. Pyle, but the.v came as no par- 
ticular surprise. The household of Wil- 
liam Palmer Pyle, a central division 
products manager for Kraft Foods, 
has always fairly crackled with sports 
talk and sports activity, and when it 
became apparent that two young 
men on the premises were growing 
to rather startling dimensions (both 
Palmer and Mike stand 6 feet 2 and 
weigh well over 200), their mother 
soon learned to take the press not : ces 
about their exploits almost (if not 
quite) as a matter of course. 

Taking things as a matter of course 
is a discipline that Mrs. Pyle forced 
herself to master long ago. As she 
was saying the other day in the living 
room of the Pyles’ white-frame-and- 
green-shuttered home on Scott Ave- 
nue in Winnetka, ‘‘I’ve found my- 
self gradually becoming conditioned 
to many things. People have asked 
me about the boys getting hurt. Well, 
of course there are inevitable injuries 
and they aren’t necessarily limited to 
actual games. We’ve had some casu- 


alties right here in the living room 
and out in the backyard.” 

Mrs. Pyle looked at her husband 
across the room and said, “You re- 
member some of them, Pinny?” 

Pinny (a nickname from his child- 
hood), an athletic-looking 6-footer 
who wears a look, around the house, 
of unshakable bemusement, simply 
raised his eyes to heaven by way of 
comment. 

At that moment, the front door 
flew open and Harlen and three com- 
panions his own age staggered dra- 
matically into the living room and 
collapsed into various attitudes on 
the floor. 

“We can’t get that kite up, Mom!” 
cried Harlen, holding his head to sig- 
nify great mental anguish. 

“Go out and try again, dear,” 
said Mrs. Pyle mildly. 

“We’re thirsty,” said Harlen. 

“Take the boys in the kitchen,” said 
Mrs. Pyle. “There’s some soda in the 
refrigerator.” 

The boys continued to writhe on 
the rug and then Pinny Pyle spoke 
up in tones that were soft, but had 
good carry. 

“Out,” he said, “out, out, out.” 

The detachment sprang up and 
headed for the kitchen. 

Mrs. Pyle took a deep breath and 
continued : “I was speaking of injuries 
and how you become conditioned to 
them. One day, I remember, Mike 
called to me, 'Mom, I’m going out to 
play touch football for a while.’ 1 
called back that that was fine and I 
went about my housework. It must 
have been an hour or so later when 
the doorbell rang. I opened the door 
and a friend of the boys, Bernie Mag- 
nussen — he’s now at Stanford — was 
standing there with what I remember 
as a very cheerful expression on his 
face. ‘Hello, Bernie,’ I said, and he 
said brightly, ‘Hello, Mrs. Pyle, how’s 
Mike?’ 

“That question didn’t sound quite 
right to me, but I said, ‘Why, Mike’s 


just fine, Bernie. He’s out playing 
touch football.’ Bernie shook his 
head. He said, ‘Oh, no, Mrs. Pyle, 
that was before.’ 

“That didn’t sound quite right ei- 
ther, so I asked Bernie, ‘Before what?’ 
He said, again quite cheerfully, 'Be- 
fore they took him to the hospital.’ ” 

Not entirely unaccustomed to hav- 
ing startling bits of news reach her 
in this way, Mrs. Pyle recalls that 
she moved with all deliberate speed 
in the direction of coat and car keys 
and soon was being reassured by a 
doctor who had just finished stitch- 
ing Mike’s upper lip, which had been 
cut by a savage, if basically cordial, 
thrust of an opponent’s elbow. 

Against such hazards of body-con- 
tact sports Mrs. Pyle measures the 
plus values of sports in the Pyle house- 
hold, and if she shudders to think 
about anything, it is not the batter- 
ing and bruising that is the lot of 
right tackles, but rather of what would 
happen if there were no sports inter- 
ests around the place. She thinks the 
entire family probably would have 
to go into politics to fill the void. 
That’s not wholly true, because the 
Pyles have time for other things right 
now. Mrs. Pyle is active in church 
and club work and, of course, the 
PTA and, with her husband, she tries 
her best not to miss any play that 
comes to Chicago. 

But there is no denying that be- 
tween fishing and football, sports col- 
ors a lot of conversation and claims 
almost all vacation time. When the 
two older boys were playing for New 
Trier High School, the area of opera- 
tions was pretty well localized. But 
now, of course, the Pyles find it nec- 
essary to study all the teams in both 
the Big Ten Conference and the Ivy 
League, and spend many an evening 
planning trips that will accommodate 
their mushrooming sports interests. 

Last year the Pyles maintained a 
commuter’s schedule to East Lansing 
continued 
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If 

You 
Want 

STOP SMOKING 

Frank Leahy Tells How! 

Frank Leahy, famous football coach, says: 

" / recommend Bantron if you have tried, 
without success, to stop smoking. It posi- 
tively can help you. You will be amazed 
with the wonderful results you get! " 

Here at last is a safe, new product, de- 
veloped at a great American University, 
that has helped thousands stop smoking. 
In a series of clinical tests, published in 
a leading Medical Journal*, scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80 % are "Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco. PnnfyA|| 
Now at drug stores |)Q|||||||| 
without prescrip- brand ® 

tion. Price $1.25. Smoking Delerrent Tablets 
*Copies available to doctors on request. 
Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, III. 



LADIES! 


(and gentlemen) 


Next Week 

THE SPORTING LOOK 
presents — in color 
The new Sydney Wragge col- 
lection of sportswear for women. 

Created by the winner of last 
year’s American Sportswear De- 
sign Award, this collection uses 
as its motif the America’s Cup 
Races. 


In the May 26 issue of 
Sports Illustrated 
On newsstands May 22 



RAISING tackles continued 

to see Palmer play for Michigan State 
and extended one trip all the way to 
New Haven to watch Mike in the 
Harvard- Yale freshman game. 

“Mike’s game was a brand-new ex- 
perience for me as a spectator,” Mrs. 
Pyle recalled. “It was played on one 
of the fields outside the Yale Bowl 
and there were no stands. I have no 
inhibitions about yelling in the stadi- 
um at East Lansing, but this was the 
first time I ever found myself not only 
yelling, but running up and down the 
sidelines.” 

Last year produced some especial- 
ly good conversational fodder in the 
Pyle household as it appeared possi- 
ble for a time that Michigan State 
would get the Rose Bowl bid and that 
the Chicago Bears would be playing 
for the Western championship of the 
National Football League at Wrigley 
Field on December 29. (Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Pyle are fans of the Bears and 
have missed only one of their games 
in the last five years. Their devotion 
to the Chicago Cubs is less passion- 
ate, but equally steadfast.) 

“Of course, we would have gone to 
the Rose Bowl,” said Mrs. Pyle, “but 
we couldn’t go with good conscience 
if we had deserted the Bears at such 
a critical time. It took a great deal of 
arranging for Pinny to put off some 
business appointments and get airline 
reservations that would get us to the 
West Coast on New Year’s Eve after 
seeing the Bears on the 29th.” 

Pinny Pyle spoke up from his chair 
across the room. 

“I forget now,” he said, “were the 
Bears supposed to play on the 29th?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Pyle, “I remem- 
ber because Mike cut his lip playing 
touch football on the 28th.” 

Pinny nodded. “That’s right,” he 
said, “I remember now. I was think- 
ing it was closer to when Palmer 
sprained his ankle.” 

This year there are some happy 
complications in planning the fall 
sports schedule. For the first time in 
many summers, Pinny Pyle will put 
off his Canadian fishing vacation. In- 
stead, he will take time off in October. 
The Pyles will see a Michigan State 
game in East Lansing, then go to 
Cape Cod to try a kind of fishing new 
to both of them (they want to try for 
striped bass) and then they’ll see a 
Yale game at New Haven. If 6-year- 
old Harlen continues to measure up 
in tests as spectator sportsman, he 
will be taken along. Previously, he 


has always been routed to fond rela- 
tives in Keokuk. 

Incidentally, with information he 
picks up at the dinner table and from 
radio and television sports commen- 
tators, Harlen has given his grand- 
mothers in Iowa a thoroughgoing 
briefing on collegiate and professional 
football. The grandmothers, neither 
of whom had ever paid the slightest 
attention to sports of any kind previ- 
ously, now speak a knowledgeable 
lingo that would get them by at Toots 
Shor’s. Quoting Harlen (who was 
quoting his father), one grandmother 
told Mrs. Pyle recently that the Bears 
would get nowhere until “George 
Halas beefs up that backfield.” 

The Pyles’ sporting horizons are 
ever widening. This fall, they confi- 
dently count on Michigan State mak- 
ing the Rose Bowl for sure. But they 
are looking far beyond that. Mike is 
not only an odds-on bet for right 
tackle on the Yale varsity, but he is 



palmer pyle gives the foes of Michigan 
State a preview of his look in the line. 


no less likely to make the track and 
field team that Yale will send to Eng- 
land for a dual meet with Oxford- 
Cambridge in the summer of 1959. 
Cathryn and Pinny Pyle will be there. 
In the fall they will go to Miami to see 
Michigan State play the final game of 
its schedule. 

In the Pyles’ living room it was now 
suggested that with all this sports ac- 
tivity, there must be considerable 
sports equipment around the house. 
Mrs. Pyle nodded vigorously and be- 
gan ticking off items from memory. 

continued 
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"I brought back a lot 
of new ideas from 
Puerto Rico— including 
rum on the rocks!” 

says Lawrence Earle 

of Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


“Suddenly I notice everybody talking about 
Puerto Rico— and its rum,” says Larry Earle. 
“Now that I’ve been there. I know why. 

“I’d always thought of rum as a cocktail 
drink. But Puerto Rican rum is brilliantly 
light. Like sunshine. And so dry they serve 
it on the rocks. 

“Puerto Rico is fascinating for other rea- 
sons too. Quiet beaches. Glittering night life. 
First-rate fishing and grand opera. It’s a 
vacation paradise.” 


“I could see mountains, ancient fortresses and sun- 
washed beaches from my hotel in Puerto Rico,” says 
Mr. Earle. "‘Here’s where I discovered rum on the 
rocks.” Photograph by Elliott Erwitt. 


Commonwealth oj Puerto Rico, Rum Promotion 
Division, Dept. R, 666 Fifth A ve.. New York 19 



Give summer heat the air in cool Mansfield Breezeways 


Catch every summer breeze with handsome new Mansfield 
Breezeways. These refreshing shoes inhale a fresh 
draught of cool air with each step you take. Lean-lined 
Mansfield Breezeways bring you soft-touch leathers for 


summer’s lightest, coolest shoe comfort. Try on a pair 
of these smart shoes at your Mansfield dealer’s today. 
Let flexible Mansfield Breezeways introduce you to the 
luxury of this summer’s newest air-cooled comfort. 


Left: # 1087 Flexible 2-eyelet with silk shantung. Right : itlCOJ, New air-weave front in Brown. Also in Black. 



At finer men's shops, shoe and department stores. Mansfield Shoes, Whitman, Mass. 
Also makers of Bostonians and Bostonian Jrs. Most styles $ 11.95 to $15.95. 




raising tackles continued 


“Well, let me see,” she began, 
“there are uniforms. Football, base- 
ball, basketball, hockey and softball 
uniforms.” 

“Footballs,” Pinny Pyle took up 
the count, “basketballs, volleyballs, 
soccer balls, baseballs. Hockey sticks, 
pucks, tennis rackets.” 

“Two sets of golf clubs,” said Mrs. 
Pyle, “roller skates and ice skates and 
gym shoes, football and baseball shoes 
and tennis shoes and golf shoes.” 

“Tell about the Red Ball Jets,” 
said Pinny Pyle. 

Mrs. Pyle blushed a little. “Oh, I 
don’t know, Pinny. Mike and Pege 
[William Palmer Jr.’s nickname, 
rhymes with ledgej say that’s an aw- 
fully corny story.” 

“Tell it anyway,” said Pinny Pyle. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Pyle, “Red Ball 
Jets are gym shoes for small boys. 
Last Christmas, Harlen wanted a 



“Confound it, Smedley, when I said design 
a long ball, I meant like the DOT! ” 


Certainly the DOT’S a legend for distance. But it’s a 
lot more, too. Just for the record, it has the toughest 
cover and finish ever put on a high-compression golf 
ball. Have you tried the DOT yet? It’s sold through 
golf professionals only. 


mike pyle chose Yale and is likely pros- 
pect for stardom there in the 1958 season. 

pair of Red Ball Jets more than any- 
thing else in the world. He said all 
the other boys were beating him at 
running because his shoes were too 
heavy. Well, we got him the Red 
Bail Jets and he spent all Christmas 
Day running races with his friends. 
He did very well, too, and he was so 
exhausted that night that he went to 
bed right after supper. He said it was 
the best Christmas he had ever had 
and after I had said good night to him 
and tucked him in, he said, ‘Mom, I 
sure do love you.’ I said, ‘Thank you, 
Harlen, and I love you, too.’ Then 
continued 


It’s the DOT 
for distance 
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SEA BREEZE-22 

Still America's No. 1 Family Cruiser. 
Complete cruising accommodations for 2. 


Select your family’s dream boat from 
Trojan's line of "most wanted” cruis- 
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your nearest Trojan dealer or write 
for free color catalog today. 
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RAISING TACKLES continued. 

as I started out of the room, he called 
to me and said, ‘Mom, I love you 
almost as much as my Red Ball Jets.’ ” 

Pinny sat up straight in his chair 
and raised a hand. “Outboard mo- 
tor,” he said, returning to the sports 
equipment inventory. “Seven fishing 
rods. Ten reels. More flies and lures 
than we could count.” 

“Two pairs of boxing gloves,” said 
Mrs. Pyle. 

(Harlen and his friends had stag- 
gered back into the living room. They 
stopped to listen.) 

“We’ve got a shotgun,” said Pinny 
Pyle. 

“And a canoe paddle,” said Mrs. 
Pyle. 

“A kite,” said Harlen Pyle, head- 
ing for the door. 

Mr. Pyle waited until the front 
door had slammed and then added, 
“Mike’s 16-pound shot. Weight-lift- 
ing bar bells.” 

Mrs. Pyle frowned, trying to re- 
member. Then she said, “I’ve got a 
polo mallet. I used to play at school 
out West.” 

Cathryn Pyle, like her husband a 
native of Keokuk, Iowa, attended 
the University of Wyoming for three 
years and then returned to take her 
degree at the University of Iowa. 
While she was a student at Wyoming, 
she played basketball and, as noted, 
polo, and ran the 50-yard dash with 
the women’s track team well enough 
to compete in an intercollegiate meet 
with the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. This background of com- 
petitive sport was to serve her well 
when the right tackles came along. 

But even before that, there was a 
full sports schedule in the Pyle house- 
hold. Pinny Pyle, who didn’t attend 
college, played a complete quota of 
high school sports before graduating 
and taking a job in California. When 
he returned some years later, he met 
Cathryn Johnson for the first time 
(although they had attended the 
same high school) and they quickly 
discovered that they saw eye to eye 
on most things. 

Very early in the marriage Pinny 
confessed that in his view a summer 
vacation spent at anything but fish- 
ing for smallmouth bass was a waste 
of time. They have been taking Cana- 
dian fishing trips ever since. Mrs. 
Pyle has never caught a smallmouth 
(a fish that challenges such distin- 
guished anglers as Justice William O. 
Douglas of the Supreme Court), but 


she has hooked plenty of walleyed 
pike which abound in Canada too. 

When Palmer and Mike were old 
enough, they were taken along. How- 
ever, their collegiate football ca- 
reers are already threatening, tem- 
porarily, the family fishing schedule. 
Last summer, for instance, the boys 
begged off, having obtained two 
ditch-digging jobs on a pipeline proj- 
ect that they felt they couldn’t af- 
ford to turn down. It was a rush 
job, calling for lots of overtime, and 
in six weeks the boys cleared almost 
$1,000 each. 

Mrs. Pyle recalls that the jobs had 
the effect of bringing out hitherto un- 
suspected habits of thrift in her sons. 

“The first day on the job,” said 
Mrs. Pyle, “I packed what I thought 
were tremendous lunches. That night 
Palmer and Mike complained that I 
hadn’t given them nearly enough. 
They said they had to buy more 
sandwiches. ‘You got to give us more 
stuff, Mom,’ they said. ‘We mean a 
lot of stuff.’ I finally managed to 
pack enough ‘stuff’ to satisfy them, 
but then another crisis developed. 
When Pinny and I announced we 
were going fishing in Canada, Pege 
and Mike were aghast. ‘What will we 
do for lunches?’ they said. I suggest- 
ed they might buy their lunches. 
They said that was quite out of the 
question. 

DAZE OF SANDWICHES 

“Well, I finally solved the problem. 
I started to make sandwiches. I 
worked for three days. I made ham, 
roast beef, meat loaf and cheese sand- 
wiches, and as fast as I made them I 
put them in the deep freeze. Then I 
gave the boys a list of what I had 
made and asked them if they thought 
they could get by on the supply. 
They decided they might just pos- 
sibly. And when Pinny and I started 
off in the car, the boys were very 
sweet. They said, ‘Have a good time, 
Mom, and don’t worry about the 
lunches. If the worst comes to the 
worst we’ll spend a little of our own 
money.’ ” 

Mrs. Pyle turned and looked up at 
the mantel over the fireplace. It was 
crowded with trophies her sons had 
won. Among them, too, was a cup 
that Pinny Pyle’s father had won in 
the president’s golf tournament at 
the Keokuk Country Club. 

Pinny Pyle suggested a look at the 
boys’ bedroom. The walls were cov- 
ered with framed certificates that 
continued 
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Fishermen are born : Palmer and Mike pose 
with lodge owner’s son and first big catch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pyle submit evidence of day 
well spent at lake near Canadian border. 
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CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


Mrs. Pyle exhib- 
its her sprouting 
linemeo-to-be. 
Palmer (at left j 
is 5 and brother 
Mike is 3. The 
Pyles then lived 
in Quincy, 111. 


At age 3, Mike Pyle strikes 
a big league slugger's pose. 


skating was (and still is! an activ- 
tnuch enjoyed by all the family. 
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RAISING TACKLES continued 

recorded the selection of Mike and 
Pege as all-state tackles, as wrestling 
champions, as breakers of records in 
track and field events. Also posted 
was a clipping from a magazine (this 
one) in which Coach Bud Wilkin- 
son of Oklahoma gave his rules for 
football training. Mrs. Pyle had hung 
it there. 

In a bookcase there were envelopes 
of clippings, filed by Mrs. Pyle. There 
are fat envelopes for Mike and Pege 
and there is even one for Harlen, who 
made the local papers once as ring 
bearer at a wedding. 

Cathryn Pyle looked around the 
room and at her husband. And then 
she said: “We couldn’t help but be 
pleased and proud of what the boys 
have done in sports. And because of 
sports, they’ve been better students. 
Palmer wouldn’t mind me saying that 
he could be a little more industrious, 
but Mike was an honor student at 
high school and one of the trophies 
on the mantel is for scholastic achieve- 
ment. I think they’ll both do very 
well in college. Palmer is majoring in 
economics at Michigan State and 
Mike in industiial administration at 
Yale.” 

The question immediately suggest- 
ed itself: how in the world did Mike 
ever get away from persuasive Coach 


Duffy Daugherty of Michigan State? 

“Well, frankly,” smiled Mrs. Pyle, 
“Pinny and I would have been de- 
lighted if Mike had decided on Mich- 
igan State. But we’ve made it a firm 
rule not to try to influence the boys 
in the choice of a university. Both of 
them were approached by dozens of 
schools, but they made up their own 
minds.” 

(Palmer is on athletic scholarship 
at Michigan State and Duffy Daugh- 
erty says today that Mike would have 
been eligible for both athletic and 
scholastic scholarships at East Lan- 
sing. Mike, strongly influenced by 
the fact that several of his friends 
had chosen Yale, decided it was for 
him. Yale offered no inducements at 
all, and Pinny Pyle pays full tuition 
for Mike.) 

There was a commotion outside 
the living room window. Everyone 
looked out. Harlen and his friends 
raced by, yelling in triumph. The 
kite was finally in orbit. 

Note to Duffy Daugherty, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.: 

“Pyle, Harlen. Big for ageandgrow- 
ing. Charges well. Lots spirit. Real 
holler guy. Also top student at Hub- 
bard Woods Grammar School. Looks 
like natural lineman. Maybe tackle. 
Don’t let this boy get away.” end 




19 HOLE The readers take over 


THE WALL (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

O’Malley’s wall makes me and every 
other baseball fan darn mad. If there’s 
one thing appealing about baseball it is 
its statistical continuity; but now this is 
ruined because a home run as a statistic is 
meaningless when it's hit at L.A. 

The solution to this problem is obvious: 
Horace Stoneham has to play at a small 
(seatingwise) minor league park until his 
stadium is built— so why shouldn't Wal- 
ter O’Malley play at small (seatingwise) 
Wrigley Field until his stadium is built? 
Such a solution would be beneficial to 
baseball at large. 

James Goodale 

Chicago 


Sirs: 

Here in L.A. we find it vastly amusing 
that the temporary measure of O’Malley’s 
screen has been expropriated by eastern 
sports scribes for their own private Wail- 
ing Wall. So much so that the lobbing of 
“cheapies” has fallen off because batters 
are having difficulty clearing so many 
convulsively heaving shoulders. 

But we here are the people who matter, 
since we're the fans who make the turn- 
stiles click. We can laugh at your snide 
barbs, for we have the Dodgers and we 
love them even though they are languish- 
ing at the bottom of the league. And, 
O’Malley— he cries all the way to the 
bank! 

Winifred Allen 

La_Crescenta,.CaliL... 


Sirs: 

My only hope is that the Dodgers' mis- 
take will help bring to light the problem 
of irregular home run targets in most ma- 
jor league parks. Suppose colleges with 
short basketball players were permitted 
to use eight-feet- high nets, or offensive- 
minded football teams used short fields 
in their home stadiums? Varied-size fields 
are all right for backyard games, but pro- 
fessional baseball needs a uniform field, 
as is required in other sports. 

Don Metcalf 

Durham, N.C. 

BASEBALL: EXOTIC L. A. 

Sirs: 

What a refreshing distraction is that 
blonde carrying a “Welcome L.A. Dodg- 
ers” placard (Wonderful World, April 
28). 

Is she baseball’s cheery answer to the 
obese Russian women athletes we have 
been seeing too much of lately? Too bad 
the photographer couldn’t persuade her 
to remove her sunglasses for the picture. 

Did the lucky photographer, per- 
chance, get her name? She looks like a 
movie starlet. 

Donald P. Crooks 

Brighton, Mass. 


Sirs: 

I see where you used my photo but did 
not mention my name as you did the 
other celebrities on hand. fAt least the 
Post Office thinks I am a celebrity! Ha!) 
Anyway I would really appreciate the 
recognition. 

I am the founder and president of the 
Exotic Dancers League of America and 
also the captain of the Barecats, a softball 
team consisting of dancers (mostly Exot- 
ics) who can play ball, and if things don’t 
get better we might end up challenging 
the Dodgers! Huh? What say? 

Jennie Lee 

Hollywood 



CAPTAIN LEE 


NEAPOLITAN SYSTEM: 

HOW'S THAT AGAIN? 

Sirs: 

My three great loves are baseball, golf 
and bridge. The first two are sufficient to 
justify my subscription to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED, but since Charles Goren’s col- 
umn on bridge, I am further rewarded. 
And I know of several people who have 
subscribed solely because of his bridge 
articles. 

I have a question concerning the Nea- 
politan Club system (SI, April 28), which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by our bridge 
club and discussed in detail. But why the 
two-diamond response by East by the 
U.S. in the hand from the 1957 Inter- 
nationals? Of course, with a diamond bid, 
the* hand will play at the undesirable con- 
tract of three no trump. If the purpose of 
the bid was to discourage a diamond 
opening lead, it may have a little merit. 
A nice old-fashioned two-spade response 
should produce the proper contract. 
Please explain. 

Donald H. Streitzel 

China Lake, Calif. 

Sirs : 

In case you left some of your readers 
tied in mental knots trying to figure out 
continued 


FIND CHICO® SLACKS 
MADE WITH ACRILAN* 
AT THESE FINE STORES 


Akron. Ohio 

Albany. N Y. 

Altoona. Pa 

Anderson, Ind. 

Aurora. Ill 

Austin. Tex. 

Baltimore. Md. 

Battle Crock. Mich. 

Bay City. Mich 

Birmingham. Ala 

Boston. Mass. 

Cedar Rapids. Iowa 
Charleston. S. C. 

Chattanooga. Tenn 

Chicago. 111. . 

Cincinnati. Ohio 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Columbus. Ohio 

Covington, Ky. 

Dallas. Tex. 

Dayton. Ohio 

Dos Moines. Iowa . 

Detroit. Mich 

El Paso. Tex 
Enid. Okla. 

Evansville. Ind 

Ft. Wayne. Ind 

Calveston. Tex 

Crccn Bay. Wis 

Harrisburg. Penn. 
Houston. Tex 
Indianapolis. Ind.. 

Iowa City. Iowa 

Kansas City. Mo. 
Lincoln. Neb 

Little Rock. Ark 

Louisville. Ky. 

Macon. Ca. 

Milwaukee. Wis. 
Minneapolis. Minn 
Mobile. Ala. 
Montgomery. Ala. 

Nashville. Term 

Newark. N. J 

New Haven. Conn. 

New Orleans. La. 

New York City. N. Y. 

Norfolk. Vi. 

Ogden. Utah 

Omaha. Neb 

Orlando. Fla. 

Paducah, Ky. 

Philadelphia. Pa 

Phoenix. Aria. 

Plainfield. N. J 

Portland. Ore. 


Providence. R. t. 
Reading. Pa. 
Rochester. Minn.. 
Rochester. N. Y. 
Saginaw. Mich. 

St. Joseph. Mo. 

St. Louis. Mo. 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Salina. Kan. 

San Antonio. Tex. 

Savannah, Ca 

Seattle. Wash. 

Sioux Falls. S. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield. 111. 

Terre Haute. Ind. 
Tulsa. Okla. 
Tuscaloosa. Ala. 
Washington. D. C. 
Wichita. Kan. 
Winston-Snlem. N. C. 


Lowry's Inc. 

McManus and Riley 

. Bretts, Inc. 

Clair Call 

Alshuler's 
...Jorace Men's Wear 
...... .K. Katz and Sons 

Brand) Bros. 

Opponheim's 

Pizitz 

Kennedy's Inc. 


Miller 

M. L. Rothschild 
The May Co. 


Harr 


SulTrin 
. Union Fashion Clo. Co. 
S. A. Wilenzick Co. 

Sater'a 

Meyers and McCarthy 

E. S. Levy 

Stiefel's 

David's 

Musk's 

L. Strauss and Co. 

Stephen's 

The Leader 

The Palace Clo. Co. 

Ben Simon and Sons 

Howard Cohn Co. 

Jos. N. Noel Co. 

Brills. Inc. 
M. L. Rothschild 
Metzger Bros. 

Capitol Clo. Store 

Davitt's 

s. D. Schwartz and Sons 
Besse Richey 

Cimhel Bros. 

Toppers. Inc. 

Buehler and Bingham 

Nebraska Clo. Co. 

Bates Men's Store 

Wei lie's 

The Arrow Store 

Manny's 

Tepper's 

J. Weiner and Co. 

>od Store) 
lards 


( Hollyi 




. Croll and Keck 
Hanny's Men's Wear 
McFarlin Clothing Co. 

Heavenrich Bros. 
... Leibowitz Clo. Co. 

Greenfield Co. 

L. Rothschild Co. 
Smith’s Clo. Co. 

Todd's 

Quality Shop 

Bon Marche 

E. C. Olson Co. 

M. Gilbert and Sons 

Carl Wolf 
Clarke's 

Black. Friedman and Winston 
D. J. Kaufman. Inc. 

Spines Clo. Co. 

. Frank A. Stith Co. 

Also available in other fine stores 
throughout the country. 

Right: “Acri-Breeze,” a blend of 50% 
Acrilan, 50% worsted, about $16.50, in 
sizes 28-46 — reg., short and longs. 
Left: A blend of 65% Acrilan, 35% 
rayon, about $12.95, in sizes 28-42 — reg., 
short and longs. 

Both in Spring-Summer shades of gray, 
blue, brown and tan. 

•(gacrwU'c fiber by Chematrand. 

Esquire Sportswear Co. 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Ice Skating in the Summer? 



® 

OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

for reservations: 

Address Mr. Winston McCrea, 
Mgr., Sun Volley, Idaho (or 
phone Sun Valley 3311) or 
Union Pacific Railroad, Room 
2512, Omoho 2, Nebr., or 
see your travel agent. 


YES ...ats 


Here's the only all-seasons, outdoor, Olympic-size rink 
in the world. And that's just part of the story. Like golf? 
Tennis? Fishing? Swimming? Skeet and trap shooting? 
Good food? Music and dancing? They're all here, to 
round out your perfect family vacation picture. One 
tip — better make your reservation early. 



Briefer than boxers . ■ . freer than briefs 

Allen-A walkers 


. . .they don't ride!,.-. 

New . . . and designed with your 
comfort in mind! Allen-A uialkers are 
cut freer than briefs to provide snug 
support without binding or chafing 
. . . cut briefer than boxers to permit 
free leg movement without riding up. 
Swim-trunk smart, with patented 
Nobelt® waistband of live rubber that 
breathes with you. In soft-spun 
cotton knit, SI. 50. Try a pair! Allen 1 
Or buy the box of 6 at $8.7o. \ a 
The Allen-A Co., Piqua, Ohio. n 


DRESS RIGHT — VOU CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO I 



^SL^-cniTuiimftipy 

V asuals 

TRAVELAIRE 


WASH N WEAR SUITS 


as worn by CORNEL WILDE in the 
hilarious water-skiing sequence 
in "MARACAIBO" 

Paramount's Vista Vision 
Technicolor film 

Dunked for 1 2 solid hours in salt waler 
when Cornel Wilde wore it waler- 
skiing, this Travelai re wash ' n ' wear 
suit came out of the briny ... to appear 
fresh and crisp in later scenes. 
Travelaire's a wise choice for any 
man's summer comfort. An airy blend 
of Dacron and cotton, il washes In a 
flash, drips dry on a hanger, needs 
a minimum of pressing to restore 
its fresh -as -a -daisy appearance. 

At selected stores, about . $39.95 

COUNTRY CASUALS - A DIVISION OF 
M. WILE & CO.. INC. • BUFFALO 



19TH HOIK continued 


the intricacies of the Neapolitan Club 
system, allow me to explain the finer 
points of this system as they appear to 
this observer: 

If you have a normal one-spade opener 
you say one diamond, unless, of course, 
you are vulnerable, in which case you bid 
one heart . I f your partner opens one spade 
and you have no points in your hand, you 
jump to four spades, but if you have an 
excellent hand, you pass. A pass under 
the Neapolitan system is an invitation 
to slam, except a second-round pass 
which must be considered pre-emptive, 
especially late in the evening. 

Any time you bid a red suit it auto- 
matically means you have neither red ace, 
but both black kings. The club king is, of 
course, optional, but you should have the 
spade king, or the queen-jack. An open- 
ing bid of two in any suit is an invitation 
to your partner to pass, since you obvi- 
ously have a very poor hand. 

In the hand analyzed by Mr. Goren, 
East bid two diamonds because he had a 
very good rummy hand (the meld of 
6-5-4) and he forgot for the moment that 
he was playing bridge. In bidding three 
diamonds, West was denying the dia- 
mond bid, obviously inferring he had the 
black suits. 

In short, Neapolitan bidding is a way 
of indicating to your partner exactly what 
you haven’t got. Your partner, in turn, 
can indicate t o you exactly what he would 
like to have. It’s very easy. 

James Parker 

New York 

• Mr. Strietzel should pay no atten- 
tion to Mr. Parker, obviously a Black- 
wood man. East’s bid of two diamonds 
was a “psychic” bid with a twofold 
purpose: to prevent a diamond lead 
and to sound out his partner on a 
diamond stopper. However, East was 
unable to pull off the resulting three 
no-trump contract. — ED. 


DERBY: AMONG THOSE PRESENT 

Sirs: 

The interest that your magazine cre- 
ated by the excellently prepared article 
on the Kentucky Derby (SI, April 28) 
made the television fiasco doubly disap- 
pointing. 

We never could pick out Silky, nor did 
we know the distinguishing number of 
any of the horses. We heard more about 
Alv Khan than we saw of Tim Tam, Lin- 
coln Road, Noureddin and most of the 
other horses. 

W'hat. a shame that so many were so 
disappointed. 

Ray Simmons 

Peoria, 111. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4— A. i Shoy, A.P. 121 :5-Phillit« BullefcSeranton Times, 
U.P. 13), I.N.P.. A.P.. 6-Richord Meet; 7 -John G. Zim 
ne-mar:26-28 crcwinqsbyA|oy;50 Richard Me el. 
U P.; 60— Sledmon Studio; 67 — Bill Malone. 69-Fons 
lonnelli-Pix, shorts by Aileen, 70, 75, 78 Art Shay. 
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HERE IS THE NEW ARGUS C-44 


The new Argus C-44 is indeed an 
astonishing camera — it fairly 
bristles with features you look 
hopefully for in other cameras 
costing hundreds of dollars more. 

For example ... It is the only 
camera at. or near its price that 
offers you the versatility of inter- 
changeable lenses on a lightning- 
fast bavonet-type mount. It brings 
you the convenience of a quick- 
computing, lens-coupled range- 
finder-viewfinder . . . the precision 
of a Cintagon f:2.8 lens and 1/300 
shutter. 

That is not all. This new C-44 for 
1958 is equipped with a split- 
second thumb lever film advance 
that lets you take pictures as fast 
as you can flick your thumb and 
trip the shutter. You know what 
that means: you can stop action 
while it is active, even do story- 
telling sequence work. 

Would you like more? The re- 
markable C-44 even goes so far as 
to give you a rapid film rewind 
crank that fits down into the 
frame, pops up when you’re ready 
to use it, lets you reload your 
camera in a twinkling. All these 
features are built-in, and all are 
included in the price. 

And there is an exciting new 
accessory: a variable-power turret 
viewfinder (shown on camera). 
This new viewfinder gives you a 
full-size image of what each acces- 
sory lens sees. Cost: $24.95. 

It all adds up to this one last 
thought: you ought to get your 
hands on the talented new Argus 
C-44— soon. The price is $99.95. 

C-44 ACCESSORIES: 

100mm Telephoto Lens: $59.50. 35mm 
Wide-angle Lens: $56.50. 50mm f:1.9 
Cintagon Lens: $89.50. L-44 Clip-on 
Exposure Meter: $17.50 with case. 
Flash: $8.25. California Saddle 
Leather Case: $12.50. 



ANOTHER FINE SYLVAN I A PRODUCT 


...its ability goes far beyond its price 

The talented new Argus C-kk with rare-earth Cintagon f:2.8 lens 
and new variable-power turret viewfinder attached. Surrounding it 
are its accessory 100 mm Telephoto and 35mm Wide-angle lenses. 
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19TH hole continued 



Ray-Ban Sun Glasses STOP GLARE ON WATER 


Fishing on the open water is fun, but 
the cruel glare of the sun — both over- 
head and reflected from water — can 
ruin an otherwise perfect vacation. 
Next time you go fishing, make sure 
you have a pair of Ray-Ban Double 
Gradient Density Sun Glasses. These 
glasses give extra protection where you 
need it — at the top and bottom of the 
lens where the glare is brightest. You 
see everything in sharp, clear detail, 


and your eyes remain relaxed ali day. 
See them at leading optical and quality 
outlets everywhere. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 



THE MOST DISTINGUISHED NAME IN SUN GLASSES 


SPORTS 
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PLANERS: WHAT OF THE A SCOW? 

Sirs: 

Generally speaking, your boating arti- 
cles say more, come to the point and give 
far more detail than specialized magazines. 

Tf you will permit me, however, to make 
a small criticism, your article on planing 
sailboats (SI, April 28) is a little mislead- 
ing by saying UiTa Fox designed the first 
planers. The inland scows were planing 
for several decades prior to 1928. Sec- 
ondly, your statement, and this is a very 
popular misconception, that scows are 
suitable only for sheltered waters is not 
entirely correct. True, they sail better on 
smooth water- but what boat doesn’t? — 
although I am not implying that they are 
the most seaworthy or driest type. 

As a matter of fact, scows originated on 
Long Island Sound when Thomas Clap- 
ham of Roslyn, L.I. sailed his Bouncer 
in a race at Larchmont in 1890 and beat 
everything in sight. This revolutionized 
the sport at the time, and the scow held 
the spotlight through 1903 (and even 
later in the Seawanhaka Cup races) about 
which time the International and Univer- 
sal rules killed their development. Scows 
then disappeared from Long Island Sound, 
not so much because they were unsea- 
worthy (although some extreme racing 
machines undoubtedly were), but in a 
sense they went out of style— everyone 
went keel-boat crazy. 

In 1954, when Bob Bavier ran his 
third One-of-a-kind Series, the Class A 
and the Class E scows ran away from 
all the modern planers. And, curiously 
enough, they were sensational upwind 
and in light airs— two departments not 
usually accredited to scows. It was in the 
last race— a 25-knot southerly with a ter- 
rific sea, that the A really moved upwind 
and down. The E went in the breeze, also 
losing out to two well-sailed keel boats— 
a 210 and an S boat— and to the Raven, 
which seems faster in a seaway than the 
E. It was in this race that the Interna- 
tional 14 had the roughest time, being 
beaten by the Snipe. Certainly a boat 
which finished at the top in competition 
like this on such a rough day should not 
be called unseaworthy and a boat finish- 
ing near the bottom of the list be called 
seaworthy. 

Below is a condensation of the actual 
boat-for-boat. finishes of some of the boats 
in question in this series. From these re- 
sults it could be concluded that with the 
exception of the A and E scows, all of the 
modern players have their bad days. 


Boat 
A scow 
E scow 
S boat 
Raven 
505 

Highlander 
Thistle 
Jolly 
Ini. 14 
C scow 

Fly. Dutchman 


B. Grunow 
H. Melges 
W. Wilcox 

D. Matthews 

E. Olsen 

B. Cox 
H. Boston 
G. O’Day 
J. Carter 

C. Lind 

J. Van Voast 


Race 

12 3 4 

111 1 

2 5 2 5 

6 2 8 4 

4 9 5 3 

11 4 3 8 

3 6 9 9 

13 3 4 11 

14 11 14 10 
20 • u 20 

5 14 13 DNS 

12 18 20 18 


The A scow was disqualified in the 
fourth race, but for sake of true speed 
comparison I am leaving her actual fin- 
ish. The S boat was of the heavy dis- 
placement type. 

Judging from this series it is apparent 
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that no boat is a match for the A scow 
(which won most of the races by tremen- 
dous margins). Also the outstanding per- 
formance by the old and heavy S boat 
(superbly sailed by Warner Wilcox) proves 
that Nat Herreshoff could design small 
boats as well as big ones— and a boat 
which seems better around the course 
than the modern “hot rod." 

Gordon E. Hurley Jr. 
Wading River, N.Y. 

• The scow was indeed the first hull 
to plane, as Mort Lund pointed out. 
However, Uffa Fox designed the first 
planing hull as the concept is under- 
stood in yachting circles today. As for 
the scow and its “suitability” in any 
water, the scow is an out-and-out rac- 
ing machine and most uncomfortable 
in rough weather, which accounts in 
part for the popularity of the Uni- 
versal rules. 

The results of the 1952 One-of-a- 
kind race also indicate that a 38-foot 
scow hull is faster than a 20-foot 
planing hull in rough water, and not 
necessarily that the scow hull is the 
more seaworthy. In crossing the 
Channel in his 14-foot Avenger, Fox 
was storm-pounded for 37 hours be- 
fore making it to England. Under 
these conditions, the flat A hull would 
not have made it. As for speed, the 
20-foot C scow, the only scow of com- 
parable length with most of the plan- 
ing boats in the race, was beaten by 
six of them. Also, in the One-of-a- 
kind race, some crews were obviously 
better tacticians than others. The A 
scow fouled out and lost the first place 
it deserved on speed alone. 

A better way of testing various 
hulls might be simultaneous runs over 
straight courses at various angles to 
the wind with special rules prohibit- 
ing tactical interference. — ED. 


PLANERS: RELATIVE SPEED 



This is rainwear at its handsome, trustworthy best! 
Drizzle or downpour, always 100% waterproof. 
Won't stick, crack or leak. Sponges clean with soap 
and water. A great Alligator value at $14.75. 
Carrying case included. Other Alligator coats in 
many fabrics, styles, colors. .. $1 1 .75 to $54.75. 


THE COAT V 


cAUigator 


Feather*- light. .. 

100% Dacron , 100% waterproof! 


THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY . ST. LOUIS . NEW YORK . CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES AT BETTER STORES 


Left to right, Willard Cox, Paul 
Ny eland, Barney Vogel, Tom Collard 
catching up on homework. 


The study 1° 
and care of the 
Dry Martini 


Sirs: 

That was an excellent planing hulls ar- 
ticle. Annually in England is published 
the Portsmouth Handicapping Table. The 
numbers represent relative times; i.e., if 
one boat took 86 minutes for a given 
course, another would require 97 minutes, 
etc. Some of the 117 ratings follow: 


505 

84 

Flying Dutchman 

84 

Jolly boat (trapeze) 

85 

Jolly boat 

86 

Thistle 

86 

Raven 

86 

Star 

86 

Highlander 

88 

Int. 14 

89 

Flying 15 

90 

Olympic Finn 

91 

Albacore 

97 

Lightning 

97 

Firefly 

103 

Snipe 

106 

Cadet 

130 


Arthur E. Were 

Springfield, Pa. 


Friend, the Lower Montgomery 
Street Olive or Onion Society does 
not just drink Martinis. 



The members of this dedicated 
group of San Franciscans study the 
Martini. They mix various Martinis 
and savor them thoughtfully, first 
one, then another. 

Truly a Noble Work! And always 
carried on, they tell us, with Cresta 
Blanca Triple-Dry White Vermouth 
— a vermouth so subtly made it 
pleases the most skeptical palate, a 
vermouth that can cope with any 
gin you have around and provide a 
Martini of sensuous charm and 
polished urbanity. 

Cresta BJanca Vermouth should be 
spoken of only in hushed tones. 
However, if your dealer doesn't have 
it, shout at him. He’ll get it for you. 

CRESTA BLANCA 
TRIPLE-DRY 
WHITE VERMOUTH 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY • LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 
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Don’t play 
an old-fashioned 
Golf Ball! 


PAT ON THE BACK 



William Klender 

Louis Neilson III 


“He was willing to run, he was jump- 
ing well and he made no mistakes. We 
knew he was a good jumper, but we 
weren’t sure about his speed. He 
showed us.” Thus, in the language of 
an old pro, Louis Neilson discusses his 
two successive victories on Coke Hi 
—in the Grand National, one of the 
most important events of the Nation- 
al Steeplechase and Hunt Associa- 
tion, and in the Western Run Plate. 

But Louis is not an old pro. The 
day he and Coke Hi took the two big 


ones was his 16th birthday and Louis’ 
only previous win was in an informal 
point-to-point. The following Satur- 
day Louis took Coke Hi over the Glyn- 
don course for the Maryland Hunt 
Cup, the Derby of timber racing, and 
came in a highly commendable third. 

“Can’t expect to win every time,” 
said Louis nonchalantly. The Gilman 
School in Baltimore took the news 
with less restraint. “We were pretty 
proud,” says a classmate. “Steeple- 
chasing is pretty big around here.” 


If you’re an easy-swinging golfer, this is 
the ball for you. It was made for you — 
to give that sweet “click”... to help you 
get those important extra yards on wood 
shots and long irons. See your Pro for 
U. S. Royal Seniors. He also carries U. S. 
Royal Specials and U. S. Queen Royals. 


Play modern 
U. S. ROYAL SENIORS 


for more distance 
from an easy swing 


United 

States 

Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR 






Two Great Gasolenes for Luxury Driving 


Only the very best gasolene can deliver 
true over-all economy ! Economy in 
mileage. Economy in engine protection. 
Economy in the amount of gasolene 
expended for maximum power. 

Cities Service, with the best of what- 
ever grade of gasolene you use, offers 
that economy and true luxury driving. 
Don’t settle for anything less than one of 
the two great gasolenes at Cities Service. 
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THE STORE FOR MEN 

MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



master stroke: our wash-wear Ben Hogan slacks, $12.95 

Well-tailored, well-fitting slacks (endorsed by Ben Hogan) are 
55% Dacron*— 45% Viscose. They wash, drip dry; little or no 
ironing to be in the swing of things. Check the Ben Hogan slack 
features on our score card. Find these slacks great performers 
on and off the course. Navy, slate, medium blue, brown, tan. 
Regulars 28 to 44, longs 32 to 42. Sportswear— Fourth Floor 


O Double-darted back, trim 
look, contour comfort 

0 Good looking removable 
jewelers buckle 

0 Hidden adjustments on 
smart half-belt 

Q Shirt gripper inside 

waist band 

'Mu Pont polyester fiber 


Personal Shopping n Charge my account 

MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 71 C.O.D. 

Ill N. State St., Chicago 90, III. □ Money order or check 
(Do not send currency or stamps) 
Pleas e send me Ben Hogan slacks as follows: 


Style | 

Size I 

Color j 

Quantity Cost 










Total |_ 


City— 


—Address 

_Zone State— 


regular delivery rone. 
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THE QUESTION: If yOU COUld 
change one golf rule, which 
would it be? 


ROBERT TRENT 
JONES 

Fori Lauderdale, Fla. 
__ Golf course architect 

A rule change so that the pin must be re- 
moved or attended when the ball is on 
the green. Currently, that isn’t required 
from any distance, even one foot, the 
theory being that it helps in putting. 
That’s strictly an illusion. The ball 
bounces off more times than it drops in, 
causing all sorts of grief. 


BOB STRAILE 

President 
Palm Beach 
Athletic Club 


The rule which permits grounding the 
club in the fairway or on the green but 
prohibits the same thing in the sand trap, 
the inference being that a golfer might 
improve his lie. Apropos of this, there is 
the story of the man who asked of his 
partner: “Is my friend in the sand trap 
or is the so-and-so on the green?” 

continued 
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Drive a Sports Car... 


When a "Sports Car" man becomes a "family man" he inevitably 
turns to the car that best combines the precision performance he cherishes 
with the extra-space, safety, and comfort he now demands. 

The Citroen is made for such a man! 


and take the family along too.. 



You too will quickly recognize all of the unique engineering 
advances that distinguish CITROEN... as the first production 
automobile to feature as standard equipment: 

The Sure-Footed Control of Front-Wheel Drive: The 
Citroen's roadability is legendary for flat, fast cornering 
around the sharpest turns! 

The new, sensational self-leveling ride of AIR-OIL Sus- 
pension . . . "On every kind of surface traversible by four 
wheels, it absorbs shock and maintains stability to a degree 
never achieved before." (Road & Track) A whole new world 
of comfort and safety! 


The extra margin of safety provided by self-wear adjusting, 
completely fade-free powerful Disc-Brakes . . . road tested 
over a million miles from the Alps to the Rockies! 

With the quick reflexes of the CITROEN'S hydropneumatic 
system ready to do your bidding . . . Automatic Clutch and 
Gear Shift, Automatic Jack, you and your family ride with 
relaxed comfort in the "World's Safest Production Car:" 
Economically European, Automatically American, the most 
exhaustively proven and widely acclaimed car in CITROEN'S 
distinguished automotive history. 


there’s room for everybody in a CITROEN ! 



CITROEN 


I D 1 9 
DS 19 


CITROEN CARS MIDWEST DISTRIBUTORS CORP. 

CITROEN DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE MID-WEST • 1640 WEST OGDEN AVE., CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND TECHNICAL DATA OR VISIT THE DEALER NEAREST YOU • PARTS AND SERVICE AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Wonderful 
Wyoming 



- . . See$!>5 

thrilling’^’]' 
rodeos, 
have fun 
on a dude 
ranch, 
swim, golf, 
explore the 
Rocky Mountains. 
Remember. . . you’ll find 
top accommodations, fine 
highways. Western Hospitality 
all on an easy budget! , 



Come by plane, train, car, bus to 
this wonder-filled adventurcland. 
Come alone... come with your 
friends. .. come with your family 
...and enjoy a vacation that's 
easy on your budget! 


LEASE 


’RINT 


TT WYOMING 
/ /ooc, VACATION PACKAGE 

Wyoming Travel Commission 

Room SL-3, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wy6. 
Please sent! your free vacation packet la: 


NAME,, 


TOWN STATE ... 


JOHN P. FRAZER 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Retired 

The rule which gives the winner of a hole 
the so-called privilege of driving first. To 
my mind, that’s a handicap. He should 
have the privilege of driving when he 
wants to, so, if he is of a mind to, he can 
observe the action of the wind and take 
advantage of learning from the other 
fellow’s shot. 




KEN VENTURI 

San Francisco 
Golf pro 


I would change the out-of-bounds rule 
because I think it is too severe. The ma- 
jority of the pros think so, too. The pen- 
alty is in effect two strokes if you drive 
out of bounds, but you lose only one stroke 
if you miss the ball completely, which is 
without a doubt the worst shot in golf, 
not to say humiliating. 


COUNT COURT 
VON HAUGWITZ- 
REVENTLOW 

Newport, R.I. 

The rule that charges you a stroke and 
distance when you drive out of bounds. 
That is too big a penalty. However, 
harsh as the out-of-bounds rule is, I think 
that the penalty for an unplayable lie, 
two strokes, is even more harsh and un- 
fair. It is penalty enough that you are 
there in the first place. 



* r «r 

JOHN McAULIFFE 

President 
’ i * Triangle Conduit 

M and Cable Co., Inc. 

i-sal ^ M 

I’d like to know who can understand the 
existing rules. There’s one simple prohi- 
bition that all of us understand and which 
I’d like to see changed. That’s the rule 
which prohibits a golfer from cleaning 
his ball on the green in all tournaments. 
It should be allowed. I can think of no 
advantage in not allowing it. 




TEACH ERS 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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Homer 
on the 
Range 


When the ball flew into the 
corral, a horse lost his 
head and a boy his illusions 


W HEN I was growing up in Cald- 
well, Idaho, we lived on the edge 
of town. Beyond lay open fields where 
only sagebrush and sharp salt grass 
grew, and about a quarter of a mile 
out in the fields stood the ball park. 
A huge rectangle over 200 yards on 
each side, it was surrounded by a six- 
foot fence of vertical, unpainted pine 
boards. The rickety grandstand and 
home plate were in one corner, and 
home runs would have been impos- 
sible feats if the local cavalry unit of 
the National Guard had not shared 
the park. The cavalry’s barn took up 
a large space opposite the grandstand, 
and corrals extended deep into the 
outfield along two sides. Even so, a 
ball pulled straight down the left- 
field line must have had to travel 
nearly 400 feet to drop in among the 
horses, and then the ground rules al- 
lowed the outfielder to climb into the 
corral, retrieve the ball and try to 
catch the runner. This slight advan- 
tage to the fielders was more than 
offset by the hoof marks, which pit- 
ted the outfield deeply in some places, 
and by the little mounds of horse 
droppings, which were not always 
cleared away before a game. The two 
types of obstructions made ground 
balls unpredictable once they passed 
the infield, which the cavalry tried to 
stay away from during its drills. 

Such irregularities didn’t detract 
from the game’s seriousness nor from 
the importance to me of the success 
of the town team, the Caldwell Cock- 
erels. They played every Sunday all 
through the summer, alternately at 
home and away, in a league which 
included teams from Boise and four 
other nearby towns, and I saw almost 
continued 



Write 

for this free booklet 
before you plan your vacation 


Enjoy several vacations this sum- 
mer. Plan long week-ends with 
the family at Chicago’s famous 
Edgewater Beach Hotel — where 
a week-end is an extra vacation. 
You'll find so many things the 
whole family can enjoy in this 
Hotel’s casual Country Club at- 
mosphere — swimming in The 
Cabana Club Pool, tennis, or just 
lounging with the lake breezes. 
And you can do all this on a 
budget. Because there’s no charge 
for under- 1 4-year-olds in your 


BOYD'S 

Downtown • Crestwood ■ Clayton 



Sahara 
Casuals 
$595 


Most com- 
fortable walk- 
abouts you've ever 
owned! Styled with 
soft unlined uppers of shag 
leather, the soles are cushion-crepe 
for added comfort. Sand color. Sizes 6-12. 


BOYD'S, Sixth and Oli 
Please send me 


Quantity Sit 


ve, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

prs. Sahara Casuals at S5.95 

e Style Charge 


3 Cash 

□ C.O. D. 


Name 


City Zone. . . State 

On purchases for delivery in Mo., please add 2% tax 


room on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. And, there’s no charge 
for swimming or tennis. 

Write for a free booklet now. Or 
better yet, make your reservations. 
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question: What should I do 
about shafting if I repower my boat 
with a bigger engine? 


KNOW THE METALS 
IN YOUR BOAT 


ANSWER: Your engine, shaft, and pro- 
peller have to be a balanced team. When 
you increase the horsepower of your engine, 
you are imposing extra torque on the shaft. 

• One answer is a larger propeller shaft. 
The exact increase in diameter can be 
calculated, taking into account engine 
horsepower, the type and size of propeller, 
and shaft speed. But then you must also 
install new bearings, a new stuffing box, 
and perhaps a new housing assembly. 

• It’s simpler and more economical to 
install a shaft of the same diameter — but 
of Tempaloy®, Anaconda's nickel-alumi- 
num bronze shafting that gives you a 
considerable margin of extra strength. 

• The odds are that your present shaft is 
Tobin Bronze®. It’s the most widely used 
shafting among leading boatbuilders, meets 
probably 90% of boating needs. Using 
Tobin Bronze as a standard, the chart 
below will give you an idea of the extra 
strength you’ll get with Tempaloy. 


Diameter in inches 


Tensile 
Strength 
Lb. Per Sq. 
In. (min.) 


Yield 
Strength* 
Lb. Per Sq. 
In. (min.) 


Elongation 
in 4 X Dia., 
Percent 
(min.) 


TOBIN BRONZE 

Up to 1 incl. 67.000 

Over 1 to 2/i incl. 62,000 
Over 214 to 3 14 incl. 54,000 

TEMPALOY 

Over 14 to 1 incl. 100,000 
Over 1 to 2 Incl. 90.000 

Over 2 to 4 incl. 85,000 

*Af .50% elongation under load. 


45.000 

37.000 

25.000 

50.000 

45.000 
42,500 


• Tempaloy was developed by Anaconda 
to meet the need for extra strength in 
going to higher speeds or higher horse- 
power. It combines exceptional strength 
and toughness with high resistance to 
shock — and is available at substantial sav- 


ings over comparable shafting. 


• Buy metals designed to give the best 
service for each job — Tobin Bronze or 
Tempaloy shafting and Everdur for fasten- 
ings and fittings. Give yourself the margin 
of safety you need for peace of mind. If 
you have a special problem, write: The 
American Brass Company, Waterbury 20, 
Conn., for further information. wiw 


EVERDUR ’ — copper-silicon alloy 
for fastenings and fittings 

TOBIN BRONZE and TEMPALOY 

propeller shafting 

ANACONDA® 

products made by 

THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


HOMER ON THE RANGE continued 

every home game from the time I 
was 5 or 6. Getting into the field was 
no problem. If we finished Sunday 
dinner in time, I was able to reach the 
park before the ticket seller arrived 
and walk boldly through the gate. 
My holy zeal for the team’s victory 
made that upright mode of entry ap- 
peal to me, and on Sundays when a 
game was scheduled I gobbled my 
dinner as fast as my mother would 
permit. But when I was too late for 
the game, I had only to crawl un- 
der the fence at any of a dozen places 
which I knew intimately. Once I was 
inside the grounds, no one ever tried 
to shoo me out. 

One spring evening in the late ’20s 
—I can’t remember the exact year, 
but I know I was about 10 or 11— I 
went to the park to watch the team 
practice. It was a week or so before 
the season opened. The team man- 
ager, who was a friend of my father’s, 
was sitting alone on a bench back of 
home plate. After wandering around 
the empty grandstand, watching one 
of the players hitting fungos to the 
others and feeling vaguely important 
because I was the only spectator, I 
scrambled over the barrier onto the 
field and tentatively sat down on the 
manager’s bench at the opposite end 
from him. He nodded to me casually, 
then cocked his head and eyed me 
for a moment. 

“Bobby,” he said, “how’d you like 
to be our mascot?” The possibility 
of such an honor never had occurred 
to me. The bat boys of previous years 
had been several years older than 
I and had seemed to me almost as 
remote and heroic figures as the play- 
ers. All I could manage was to nod 
my head vigorously. 

“All right,” the manager said. 
“Better ask your folks, but I don’t 
think they’ll mind. Tell them I’ll 
look after you.” 

Permission was granted, and on 
opening day I presided over the 
team’s 20-odd bats with such com- 
plete dedication that I could scarce- 
ly follow the progress of the game. 
I remember that we won it, though, 
and when it was over one of the play- 
ers put a hand on my head, raised 
the other with the fingers crossed and 
called to the others. 

“Looks like we got ourselves a good 
mascot.” 

I blushed, hung my head and felt 
ready to do anything to continue de- 
serving such praise. I would even have 




Mike Sowckak 

GOLF BALLS 
by MacGregor 


Hitch an Airstream behind you and ; ! 
you're on your way to fun. excitement ; ' 
and fulfillment ... a whole world | 
of relaxed, easy living, new interests 
and real travel adventure await you. 

Now you can go where you like, stay I 
as long as you please in complete free- ] 
dom and with unmatched economy. j 
Explore the byways, view the cities, ; 
camp near a rippling stream. Only an 1 
Airstream Travel Trailer makes this j 
possible, providing all the comforts of 
home plus unlimited mobility . . . com- 
fortable beds, bathroom, hot and cold 
water, heat, light, independent of out- 
side sources anywhere you go . . . and 
the easy-towing Airstream is guaran- 
teed for life — the good life — the life | 
you should be leading now! Write for 
free booklet, "World at Your Doorstep”. 

AIRSTREAM TRAILERS Dept LE 

IIO CHURCH ST JACKSON CENTER OHIO ) 


(regular $10.20 per dozen value) 

for Father’s Deny in 
Dozen-Ball Gift Pack 


12 Mike Souchak Golf Balls by MacGregor, spe- 
cially packed for Father's Da)' in an attractive 
and practical lizagator-grain case. These top- 
quality, high compression golf balls are built 
for maximum distance and durability. Moisture- 
proof, scuff-proof zipper case has many after uses. 


MAGES 

229 W. Madison, Chicago 6, III. 

Rush dozen (at $6.94 per doz.) Mike Souchak 

Golf Balls in the special zipper case. I enclose — 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

Illinois residents (o enclose oddilional Sales Tax 
(3%) or 21 « for each dozen. 
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made and have tried to live up to the 
promise, which my mother frequent- 
ly asked of me, to be a good boy, al- 
though it was at that time the most 
exasperating concept with which I had 
to deal because it seemed to have end- 
less vague and depressing aspects. 
However, none of the players asked it 
of me. I wasn’t asked to accompany 
the team on the road, either. Not 
that I expected to. That would have 
been too gloriously much to bear. But 
all summer long I was at the ball park 
every other Sunday, often the first to 
arrive and the last to leave. When we 
won, I was so elated that I would lie 
awake in bed that night for hours, go- 
ing over in my memory every play in 
the game. When we lost, I would sink 
into gloom and mope for two or three 
days. When we lost in the ninth in- 
ning the last home game of the sea- 
son, after it had seemed won, I had 
a tantrum. 

BIG BAD BOISE 

That loss was still more crushing 
because it was to the Boise team and 
because the hit that defeated us was 
a home run by Boise’s first baseman. 
Boise was the metropolis as well as 
the capital of the state. Its popula- 
tion of about 20,000 made it four 
times the size of Caldwell, and for 
that reason I hated it with all my 
heart. Two aunts of mine, whom I 
liked very much and who always 
treated me handsomely when I visit- 
ed them, lived in Boise and, it seemed 
to me, demeaned themselves by do- 
ing so. Whenever I went to see them, 
I had a guilty feeling I was condon- 
ing their breach of faith with Cald- 
well. Boise was the wicked city, the 
esoteric source of nameless evil. And 
then the Boise teams always won the 
league championship. 

My hatred and fear of Boise in gen- 
eral focused on the Boise first base- 
man in particular. He was a big, smil- 
ing moonfaced man, built something 
like Babe Ruth. Because of his size 
and shape he seemed slow, but he 
moved with grace, and never, that I 
remember, made an error. Behind his 
smile and the easy way he would go 
to his right for a hard-hit grounder or 
take a bad throw from his shortstop, 
it seemed to me there lurked a sneer- 
ing malevolence, a diabolic plot to 
defeat us by some trickery. And when, 
in the usual ball player’s chatter, he 
taunted one of our team for some 
mistake or shortcoming, I became en- 
raged and built fantasies of putting 
continued, 




SKI LIKE A CHAMPION 


HOLLAND’S 
FINEST 
BEER 




Aged longer . . . naturally carbonated 
. brewed from the world’s 

most expensive malt and bops 


By appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of the Netherlands 

"W 


Water skiing is easier and more fun with Northlands. 14 models, designed 
by Champion Skier Warren Witherell for best all around' performance. 
Made of Northern White Ash, the toughest wood that floats. Beautiful, 
waterproof finishes. Insist on the best Northland water skis. 
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Whatever your sport... wear 



. . , for complete all-sporting comfort 
Rene Lacoste has designed these imported 
cotton knit pullovers — action fitted with ribbed 
knit collars and cuffs for men and women. 

MEN'S long-tailed shirt I LADIES' sleeveless shirt 
Colors: White, navy, red White, light blue, red 
Sizes: S» M • I.» XL* XXL | Sizes: 10*12»l-f*16 
S8.50 ea. $7.50 ea. 


IZOD S-T-R-E-T-C-H SOCKS 

lM|f Fits AH Sizes 

■ !l| Padded sole with ribbed crewtop 
I in wool-cotton-nylon blend. White 


TO ORDER: Send check or money order t 

Ctje Squire £f>ljop 

0t Ijinsbale 


14 West 1st Street • Hinsdale, Illinois 


When ordering shirts, odd 35f lo your order for handling 




RECREATIONAL AREA 

ORMOND BEACH HOLLY HILL PORT ORANGE S. DAYTONA 

* CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. ROOM 4NS \ 

, DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA • 

• PLEASE SEND FREE FOLDERS J 

• □ ILLUSTRATED FISHING MAP • 

• Q “LOTS TO DO" ACTIVITIES FOLDER J 

J □ FULL COLOR PICTORIAL GUIDE • 


ADDRESS 


HOMER ON THE RANGE continued 

him out of action by tripping him 
with a bat. 

In that last home game of the sea- 
son we were leading 3-1 when Boise 
came to bat in the top of the ninth. 
Their first batter popped up. The 
next two got on base, then the first 
baseman came up and I was breath- 
less with anguish. He swung at and 
missed the first pitch. On the next 
pitch he swung again and the ball 
soared out into left field in a high, 
slow arc. I was sure that our left 
fielder would catch it easily but the 
ball dropped into a corral. Even then 
all was not lost. 

NOT O.K. IN THE CORRAL 

But the corral held a big gray 
stallion who was so frightened by the 
ball’s landing near him and by the 
sudden roar of the crowd that he 
raced around his small enclosure 
screaming, kicking, bucking and, 
though I couldn’t at the moment ad- 
mit such a possibility to myself, scar- 
ing off our outfielder. I was so de- 
flated that I scarcely heard the 
crowd’s hoots at the fielder. 

The next two Boise batters went 
down quietly, but so did our side in 
the last of the inning. When our last 
hitter lifted a:i easy fly, I ran off to 
hide under the grandstand, where I 
stayed and sobbed until everyone 
else had left the park. 

I was still hiccuping deep sighs 
when I crawled out and started home. 
My way lay across left field past the 
gray stallion’s corral. When I caught 
sight of him the venom rose inside 
me. I collected a handful of rocks, 
climbed the side of the corral and 
threw the first large rock with all 
the strength and hate I could mus- 
ter. When I had used all my rocks, 
I sat gloating for a while. Then I be- 
gan to feel ashamed. As my excite- 
ment drained away, I remembered the 
crowd’s laughter at our outfielder’s 
failure to retrieve the ball and saw, 
quite vividly, that he had been afraid 
of the stallion. 

Next morning I met the team man- 
ager, and he asked whether I would 
like to go on the trip to Baker, Ore. 
for the last game of the season. A 
day earlier the invitation would have 
been wildly exciting. But it came too 
late. 

“I can’t,” I said, and walked off, 
determined not to spoil the delicious- 
ly bitter flavor of my disillusionment. 

—Robert From an 



SPECIAL OFFER 

awk PLUS 2 special leaders 

. . . only $3.00 ppd. 

S/0 Irebl^hoeki^specjly 


MARATHON BAIT CO., DEPT. 2, WAUSAU, WIS. 



NOW BRINGS AN END TO 


BUnvPy BOATING 

with "MAGIC CARPET"SEATS 

With a '58 Dunphy, you can now 
"Magic Carpel" scat springs do for 


DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
586 Broad St., Oshkosh, Wis. 



Next week in 

THE SPORTING LOOK... 

In full color, a new sportswear 
collection for women, inspired by the 
forthcoming America’s Cup Races . . . 
Created by Sydney Wragge, 1957 
winner of the Sports Illustrated 
American Sportswear Design Award. 

In the May 26 issue of 
Sports Illustrated 
On newsstands May 22 
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New Kodak Signet 50 Camera, complete with fiasholder and two reflectors, only $82.50 


For superb color slides— New Signet 50 Camera 
by Kodak has a built-in light meter! 


Y ou’re bound to get beautiful color slides 
with the new Kodak Signet 50 Camera. 
Beautiful color prints, too, when you use the 
new 35mm Kodacolor Film. 

The “50” works for you. Built-in meter ends 
exposure guesswork. Fast f/ 2.8 lens gets sharp 
pictures in good light or poor light. Rapid, easy 
“zone focusing.” Fast-action thumb-lever film 


advance. Has new extra-bright viewfinder. 

This fine 35mm camera is .“designed to go 
places.” Let your photo dealer demonstrate it to 
you. Only $82.50 with fiasholder and two reflec- 
tors — as little as $8.50 down. Similarly styled 
Kodak Signet 30 Camera, without meter and 
flash unit, $55. (Prices are list, include Federal Tax , 
and are subject to change without notice.) 



New Kodak Pony II Camera . . . 
$26.75 — Easiest way to advance 
to Kodak 35mm color slides ! Just 
two settings to make. $3 down. 


New Kodak Retina IIIC Camera 
...$175 — New version of a classic 
camera. Heart of a great system 
of photography. $17.50 down. 


New Kodak 300 Projector . . . 
$64.50 -Shows slides big and 
bright. $6.50 down. New 500- 
watt model, $74.50. 


See Kodak’s TV shows — “The Ed Sullivan Show’’ and “ The Adventures of Ozsie and Harriet 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4 , N. Y. 


Kodak 


TWO GREAT NEW LUXURY LINERS 



Barbados, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, (S7io Paulo), Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Bahia, Trinidad, New York. 


Mooremack announces 
SS BRASIL and SS ARGENTINA 
sea-going resorts to South America 



Lunch by the pool and look through picture- window walls to spacious lounges. 
Evenings, the orchestra plays for moonlight dancing. A second pool in the Junior Play 
Center has its own soda-snack-bar and hi-fi dance records. 



Oversize staterooms with indi- 
vidually controlled air conditioning or fresh 
sea air from open portholes. A generous 
month’s worth of wardrobe space. 


Marvelous meals: Mooremack's 
famous cuisine, spiced with traditional 
Latin-American specialties. Service- 
experienced. instant, unobtrusive. 


LAUNCHED: an altogether new 
way of life afioat. Two fast and fabu- 
lous sea-going resorts with wide, coun- 
try club decks, outdoor restaurants, 
theater, night club — the perfect set- 
ting for your southern holidays. 

Interiors by Loewy 

World-famous Raymond Loewy As- 
sociates created a kind of curtain-go- 
ing-up excitement with imaginative 
interior designs, dramatic southern 
sun-and-sea colors. Great glass pic- 
ture-window walls in the Promenade 
Lounges lend a sense of space un- 
equalled in any other ships. 

These are exciting ships. And both 
ships are air-conditioned throughout. 

Get away from it all 

Plan, now, to get away from the 
grind of daily work, the sameness of 
the life you know. Think of the long, 
lazy, nerve-unwinding days at sea 
and an exciting holiday in South 
America’s sunny climate. 

The time, just one short month. 
The cost , no more than at a land- 
locked luxury resort. See your travel 
agent for schedules and reservations. 

MOORE- 

McCORMACK 

Five Broadway. New York 4. N. Y. 

Sail with the sun on a sea-going resort . . . 
go MOOREMACK to South America 


